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SMYTHE: VETERINARY 
OPHTHALMOLOGY 


By R. H. SMYTHE, .R.c.v.s. 
Formerly Examiner in Surgery to the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
SECOND EDITION 

‘“* Smythe’s * Veterinary Ophthalmology ’ has 
come to stay and will be acknowledged as 
the classic textbook on the subject for many 
years to come.”—Journal of the Royal Army 
Veterinary Corps. 

The standard work. This edition contains 
much new material and additional illustrations. 
It lays further emphasis upon the differences 
between human and animal vision and provides 
detailed explanations of many physiological 
disparities which hitherto have not been com- 
pletely apparent. The book is divided into two 
sections : the first section covers the anatomy 
and physiology of domesticated animals and a 
great variety of other species; the second 
section deals with the clinical and surgical 
aspects of animal ophthalmology. 

380 pages. 59 illustrations 42s. postage 2s. 3d. 


Bailliere, Tindall & Cox  7- 


WRIGHT: VETERINARY 
ANAESTHESIA 


By J. G. WRIGHT, D.SC., M.V.SC., F.R.C.V.S. 
Professor of Veterinary Surgery in the 
University of Liverpool. 

FOURTH EDITION 


“This is a book of the highest possible 
standard, without doubt the classic of veterinary 
anaesthesia in the English language and a 
worthy example of the standard to be set by a 
notable surgeon and a great teacher. No 
person who aspires to practise veterinary surgery 
can afford to be without the latest edition of 
this book.”—Veterinary Record. 


** How comforting it must be to have a copy 
of Wright’s ‘ Veterinary Anaesthesia’ always 
handy.”—Journal of the Royal Army Veterin- 
ary Corps. 


** It should be read by all who are likely ever 
to give, or to assist in giving, an anaesthetic to 
an animal.”—U. F. A. W. Courier. 


320 pages 91 illustrations. 30s. postage Is. 9d. 
8 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 

















ECTOPARASITE AEROSOL for the destruction 
of lice, fleas and other ectoparasites on small and 
large animals. Does not stain fleece or fur. 


142 gm. units in cases of 6 and 12. 


AEROSOL 1053—an efficient combination of 
insecticidal and deodorising materials. 


142 gm. units in cases of 6 and 12. 


ODOUR SUPPRESSANT AEROSOL—to mask 


the odour of bitches in season. 


142 gm. units in cases of 6 and 12. 


CHLORAMPHENICOL AEROSOL—for the 


treatment of foot-rot in sheep. 


114 gm. units in cases of 6 and 12. 


SOMERSET PHARMACEUTICALS LTD 
WELLINGTON, SOMERSET-Phone: Wellington, Som. 2244 
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A New B.V.A. Research Journal 


EMBERS of the British Veterinary Association 

will already have read in the Supplement to 

THE VETERINARY RECORD that on January 10th 
of this year the Association’s Council finally approved 
the launching of a quarterly scientific journal. At 
the same meeting Council had before it the names 
of a number of scientists and approved that invita- 
tions be sent to these gentlemen to become the first 
members of the Editorial Board of the new journal. 
It was a happy augury that every one whom the 
President invited to join the Editorial Board accepted. 
Their names are listed towards the end of this article. 

It will be seen that the Board includes scientists 
from a number of veterinary schools and research 
institutes. It should be explained, however, that the 
Board is not intended to be representative of individual 
establishments, but rather of the various disciplines 
in veterinary research. 

The Board met for the first time at 7, Mansfield 
Street, on February 4th with the President in the 
Chair. In welcoming the members and thanking 
them for their acceptance of his invitation to join, 
the President recalled that the possibility of a research 
journal sponsored by the B.V.A. had been discussed 
more than once within recent years. Latterly it had 
been felt that the time was ripe to launch such a 
journal and the Association’s Editorial Committee, 
having worked out the preliminary details, had 
presented a Memorandum to the Association’s 
Council and that document had been approved. 
The President said it was Council’s view that the 
British Veterinary Association was an appropriate 
body to sponsor a veterinary research journal of the 
highest quality and he was most indebted to the 
scientists present that afternoon for the help they 
had undertaken to give. 

The Chairman of the Editorial Committee ex- 
plained to the Board that her Committee was respon- 
sible to the Association for all publications but they 
would wish the Board of the new journal to enjoy 
the widest measure of freedom in the work they had 
undertaken. 

At the meeting on February 4th Dr. A. W. Stable- 
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forth was unanimously elected Chairman of the 
Board, and Professor W. I. B. Beveridge was unani- 
mously elected vice-Chairman. Mr. H. E. Harbour 
was elected Scientific Editor of the journal and 
Dr. J. B. Brooksby and Professor D. L. Hughes 
were elected Assistant Scientific Editors. The 
Association’s general Editor was appointed Executive 
Editor, his duties to consist of liaison with printers 
and publishers, and general business management. 

Very careful consideration has been given to the 
title of the new journal, and many possibilities have 
been discussed but, for various reasons, have had to 
be discarded. Some of the titles considered were 
found to be already in use, and others might have 
been confused with current titles. That which finally 
commended itself to the majority of the members 
of the Board was RESEARCH IN VETERINARY SCIENCE, 
and this was approved by the Association’s Council 
at its last meeting. 

The intention is to publish, under this title, a 
quarterly journal of the highest standard whose 
purpose will be to print original contributions to 
knowledge of health and disease of animals. Scientists 
are invited to offer papers which should be addressed 
to :— 

The Scientific Editor, 

Research in Veterinary Science, 
7, Mansfield Street, Portland Place, 
London, W.1. 

Articles written in English will be accepted from 
scientists of any country so long as their work reaches 
the requisite standard, which will be an exacting one; 
and just as papers are invited from all over the world 
it is hoped that this new B.V.A. publication will 
gradually achieve an international circulation. Con- 
tributions from workers (not necessarily members 
of our own profession) in fields which impinge upon 
veterinary science will be welcome. 

The project has been discussed with a number of 
scientific publishers and several offers have been 
received. After careful consideration Messrs. Black- 
well Scientific Publications Ltd., of Oxford, have 
been appointed publishers. Blackwells are not only 
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a House of the highest international repute, but are 
planning to build up their book publishing programme 
in the veterinary field. As our readers will know, 
the company already publish a number of dis- 
tinguished scientific works. 

The first number of RESEARCH IN VETERINARY 
ScIENCE will appear in January, 1960, and the closing 
date for receipt of manuscripts offered for this first 
number will be September Ist, 1959. There will be 
about 96 pages of text so that at a very rough com- 
putation 10 or 12 papers will appear in each quarterly 
number. Papers may be illustrated by line drawings, 
photomicrographs, etc. and colour will be admissible 
by special arrangement between the contributor and 
the Scientific Editor. 

Reading of papers and selection for publication 
will be the direct responsibility of the Scientific 
Editors and the Editorial Board, which at present is 
constituted as follows :— 

Chairman 

Dr. A. W. Stableforth, M.R.C.Vv.S., D.V.S.M. 
Vice-Chairman 

Professor W. I. B. Beveridge, D.v.SC., M.A. 
Scientific Editor 

Mr. H. E. Harbour, M.A., M.R.C.V.S. 

Assistant Scientific Editors 

Dr. J. B. Brooksby, M.R.C.Vv.S. 

Professor D. L. Hughes, F.R.C.V.S., DIP. BACT. 
Executive Sub-Committee (who are all members of 
the Board) 

Professor W. I. B. Beveridge, D.v.SC., M.A. 

Dr. J. B. Brooksby, M.R.C.vV.S. 

Mr. H. E. Harbour, M.A., M.R.C.V.S. 

Professor D. L. Hughes, F.R.C.V.S., DIP. BACT. 

Professor C. W. Ottaway, PH.D., F.R.C.V.S. 

Dr. S. E. Piercy, F.R.C.v.S. 

Dr. A. W. Stableforth, M.R.C.vV.S., D.V.S.M. 
Other Members of the Board 

Professor F. W. R. Brambell, D.sc., F.R.S. 

Dr. R. R. A. Coombs, B.SC., M.R.C.V.S. 

Dr. E. Cotchin, M.R.c.v.s. 

Sir Alan Drury, C.B.E., F.R.S., M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P. 

Dr. R. F. Gordon, M.R.C.Vv.s. 

Dr. W. S. Gordon, C.B.E., M.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E. 

Mr. P. G. Hignett, M.R.C.v.s. 

Dr. T. R. R. Mann, F.R.s. 

Dr. A. T. Phillipson, M.A., M.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E. 

Professor C. Rimington, F.R.S., D.SC. 

Professor A. Robertson, M.A., B.SC., PH.D., M.R.C.V.S. 
Members of the Board ex-officio 

Mr. H. F. Hebeler, m.R.c.v.s. (President of the 

B.V.A.) 
Miss J. O. Joshua, F.R.c.v.s. (Chairman of the 
Editorial Committee). 

It has been asked whether the publication of a 
new journal will affect THE VETERINARY RECORD. 
Broadly speaking, it will not. It is the Association’s 
firm intention to maintain THE RECORD at its present 
scientific, professional and literary standard, and to 
enhance it where possible. Scrutineering will remain 
as it is at present, and will be quite separate from that 
of RESEARCH IN VETERINARY SCIENCE. Authors will 
offer their work to the journal of their choice, but 
non-acceptance by one will not affect the judgment 
of the editors of the other. 
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In Brief 


Multiplicity of Drugs 

The use of pure organic compounds in medicine 
may be considered to date from the discovery of 
morphine in 1805. Since then, many “active prin- 
ciples ” have been isolated and have taken the place 
of the original crude galenicals. This process still 
continues, reserpine and demicolcine having come 
into use in the last decade; but even so the number 
of therapeutic agents derived from natural sources 
has kept within reasonable limits. It was not until 
man started to improve on nature that the numbers 
got out of hand. 

Starting with the salicylates in 1875, and proceed- 
ing through a series of antiseptics, analgesics, and 
substitutes for cocaine, an ever-increasing stream of 
synthetic drugs has become available. Until 10 
years ago the numbers involved were comparatively 
small: this may be seen from the figures for narcotic 
drugs under international control. In 1928 these 
numbered 11; in 1938, 18: in 1948, 19; and in 1958 
no fewer than 65; the stream of synthetic drugs has 
now swollen to a torrent. Bamford in 1940 dealt 
with 58 alkaloidal substances, 43 natural and 15 
synthetic, but since then the picture has changed 
out of all recognition. We now have 50 antihista- 
mines—40 atropine substitutes—an equal number of 
sympathomimetic drugs—-a score of local anaesthetics 

-a dozen tranquillisers. And these are basic drugs 
only, and take no account of the multitudes of bar- 
biturates, sulphonamides, and antibiotics. 

To the clinician this multiplicity may matter little 
apart from the flood of advertisements that deluges 
his breakfast table. His problem may only be one of 
nomenclature. The whole subiect is made vastly more 
confusing by the fact that most of these compounds 
have several different names—Pethidine has 48. He 
may thus find it difficult to decide whether a newly 
advertised product is really another compound. or 
merely an old friend in a new guise. Even if the 
correct chemical name is supplied this is not always 
helpful, as it needs more than a passing acouaintance 
with organic chemistry to realise that “ 2-dimethvl- 
aminoethyl-2-methvl benzhydrvl ether” and “2- 
(phenyl-o-tolyl-methoxv)-ethvl-dimethylamine ” are 
in fact one and the same substance. 

To the analytical chemist. however. this multiplicity 
of drugs sets a most serious problem, for as the 
potential number of compounds which he mav be 
called upon to identify increases so the specificity 
of his tests becomes less and less. To meet this 
difficulty he has to resort to more elaborate methods 
of analysis. He must use new micro-techniaues and 
improved methods of bioassav. and must be eauipped 
to make use of such modern develonments as 
chromatogranhy, spectrophotometry, and X-ray dif- 
fraction analvsis, some of which need annaratus 
involving heavy canital expenditure. Thus. the 
identification of anv but the most common drues has 
become a task for the forensic science exnert who 
alone realises the prohlems involved and has the 
eauipment to deal with them. 


(Concluded at foot of col. 2. page 366) 
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Preliminary Clinical Report on the Treatment of Tumours in Cats 
and Dogs with Vitamin E 


BY 


N. H. LAMBERT and EILEEN PARKHILL 
Dublin 


SUMMARY .—Case histories of 12 dogs and 3 
cats treated with vitamin E natural are presented. 

These results suggest that natural vitamin E has 
an effect on the tissue reaction surrounding a tumour, 
thus rendering it more easily operable, or occasionally 
making surgery unnecessary. 


Introduction 

XCELLENT results with vitamin E therapy in 

cardiovascular and other disorders in small 

animals have been reported by us (Lambert, 1947, 
1955), and during our 14 years’ experience of this 
therapy we have observed certain other beneficial 
effects. One of these, which struck us as being of 
particular importance, was the reduction—and in 
some cases the clinical disappearance—of cutaneous 
growths. This prompted us to try the effect of 
vitamin E on tumours and cystic swellings, many of 
which were considered inoperable due to their 
inaccessible position and diffuse nature. Many 
responded, to such an extent that they were soon 
operable, and after removal healing took place with 
great rapidity. Prior to using vitamin E we were 
hesistant to interfere with extensive or adherent 
growths, particularly those in inaccessible positions. 
Tumours and cysts which are deeply attached to 
underlying tissues, some with much surrounding 
oedema, become loosened and more circumscribed, 
and are thus more easily excised, and some have 
regressed, leaving no trace of swelling. Internal 
growths have also reacted favourably to vitamin E 
therapy, and though complete regression may not 
occur, it would appear that in some cases no further 
growth takes place. The life span of otherwise 
doomed animals has been extended for periods as 
long as 5 years. 

These experiences would appear to us to throw 
a new light on the whole approach to treatment of 
growths and cysts in animals. It is well recognised 
that vitamin E is a fibrinolytic and anti-inflammatory 
agent, but we are otherwise at a loss to explain the 
reason for such marked changes in the cysts and 
tumours encountered. It is also significant that 
animals treated with vitamin E, and eventually sub- 
jected to surgical removal of growths, show a very 
marked improvement in general health and well- 
being. 

Little has been written on the use of vitamin E 
in the treatment of tumours or cysts, though reference 
may be made to Shute (1944), Block (1950, 1953), 
and Graham (1953), and we venture to report some 
cases in which it seems to have played a valuable 
therapeutic réle. 


Case Histories 
Case I. Corgi bitch, aged 114 years. 
This patient was presented for treatment showing 





stiffness in the hind legs and extensive inflammatory 
mammary swellings with much surrounding oedema, 
one involving the second anterior left mamma, the 
other involving the two posterior right mammae with 
extension deep into the inguinal region, back as far 
as the vulva. Owing to the position and nature of 
these swellings surgical removal was impracticable. 
Vitamin E therapy was instituted, 200 1.U. daily. 
Improvement was noted in a few days, and in 2 weeks 
the swellings had reduced and the oedema subsided 
to such an extent that surgery was readily under- 
taken. Vitamin E 200 I.U. daily was continued for 
4 weeks then gradually reduced to 50 I.U. daily, a 
dose which was maintained. Four months later this 
bitch was in excellent health and spirits but showing 
evidence of new tumour formation in the right 
mamma immediately in front of the previous opera- 
tion site. This new tumour had been growing rapidly. 
The dose of vitamin E was increased to 200 I.U.. 
and 3 weeks later the swellings had subsided con- 
siderably, and the affected mammary gland was 
excised without difficulty. 

This bitch is in excellent condition 12 weeks after 
operation and there is no sign of swelling or growth. 

Biopsy. Right mamma tumour was a fibro- 
adenoma with supervening carcinomatous change, 
left mamma tumour was a very cellular papillary 
cystadenoma of “borderline” malignancy. Later 
operaticn—-tumour was a papillary cystadenoma 
with extensive squamous metaplasia. 

Case 2. Cavalier King Charles Spaniel bitch, aged 
11 years. 

This bitch had been showing increasing difficulty 
in defaecating over a period of 3 months, and had 
been straining continuously for a few days prior to 
examination. Examination per rectum revealed a 
large hard immovable mass on the floor of the pelvis 
impinging on the rectum to such an extent that it 
almost occluded the lumen. Vitamin E therapy. 
150 I.U. daily, was given, and after a few days the 
straining lessened and defaecation became easier. On 
re-examination after 3 weeks the growth had 
decreased in size and did not appéar to be so firmly 
attached. After a further 3 weeks’ treatment it had 
decreased further in size, and it was found possible, 
with the finger in the rectum, to press the growth 
backwards into an accessible position in the peri- 
naeum below the anus whence it was surgically 
removed. 

Biopsy. A benign leiomyoma with much hyaline 
change. No evidence of malignancy. 

This bitch has been maintained on 50 I.U. daily 
because of a concurrent cardiac murmur. She is in 
excellent condition 8 months after operation. 

Case 3. Staffordshire Bull Terrier dog, aged 144 
years. 
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The dog had shown evidence of heart trouble and 
had been receiving 50 I.U. vitamin E daily for the 
past year. He was presented for examination with 
the history that he was very lame in the right hind 
leg and had swellings in the groin. These swellings 
were firm and ulcerated, extending deeply into the 
groin with extensive oedema involving the surround- 
ing areas. The dog was depressed and debilitated. 
As he was already receiving 50 1.U. daily an increase 
in dosage to 150 I.U. daily was prescribed. This had 
the effect of gradually reducing the oedema over the 
next 8 weeks, rendering the growths more circum- 
scribed and thus operable. 

Biopsy. Moderately well differentiated squamous 
cell carcinoma which is deeply invasive. 

Now, 6 months Jater, the groin shows practically 
no evidence of an operation, and the dog is in excel- 
lent condition and full of vitality, being maintained 
on 50 LU. daily. 

Case 4. Alsatian dog, aged 11 years. 

Presented for treatment because he was persistently 
attempting to defaecate. On palpation the abdomen 
was found to be firm and distended. Examination 
per rectum revealed a thick-walled cystic swelling 
extending from the abdomen into the pelvis making 
defaecation difficult and painful. This was thought 
to be an unusually large prostatic cyst, and owing to 
the condition and age of the dog it was considered 
inadvisable to attempt surgery. Vitamin E was given. 
200 I.U. daily. Improvement was noted almost 
immediately, and there was complete relief in a week, 
the dog then defaecating normally. 

He improved immensely in condition and vitality, 
and the abdominal swelling reduced considerably. 
He remained in good condition and active for 9 
months on 200 I.U. daily then he started to strain 
again and in a few days became weak and emaciated. 
Further treatment was considered inadvisable so the 
animal was destroyed. 

Microscopically the tumour was a low-grade cyst 
adenocarcinoma of the prostate. 

Case 5. Black wire-haired mongrel terrier dog. 
aged 12 years. 

Presented with a large ulcerated oedematous 
growth under the anus, which was bleeding profusely. 
Examination also revealed a pronounced :cardiac 
murmur. Vitamin E 150 I.U. was given for 4 weeks, 
when the oedema had all receded and the tumour 
appeared well defined, about the size of a small hen’s 
egg. It was surgically removed and a dose of 50 I.U. 
maintained. The wound healed perfectly and the 
dog is in excellent condition 5 months later. 

Biopsy. Peri-anal gland adenoma which is benign. 

Case 6. Springer Spaniel bitch, aged 15 years. 

Presented with a large oedematous ulcerated mam- 
mary swelling. Given vitamin E 200 I.U. daily for 
20 days. when the oedema had subsided considerably, 
making surgical removal of the mammary gland 
comparatively simple. Recovery was uneventful and 
10 months later the bitch was active and healthy. 

Biopsy. Papillary cystadenocarcinoma with much 
necrosis. j 

Case 7. Golden Labrador bitch, aged 11 years. 

This bitch was obese, with a large ulcerated lipo- 
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matous growth almost enveloping the base of the 
tail and extending a short distance up the back and 
on to the left ischial region. Vitamin E 200 I.U. 
daily was given, and in a few days a reduction in 
the size of the growth was noted. In 3 weeks the 
base of the growth had diminished to 2} in. circum- 
ference, so that surgical removal was a simple pro- 
cedure. Three months later there is no evidence of 
swelling or growth. 

Biopsy. Fibro-lipoma with much inflammatory 
cell infiltration; no evidence of malignancy. 

Case 8. Red Setter bitch, aged 10 years. 

Mammary growths had been developing in this 
bitch for about 6 months, and recently she had been 
losing condition, showing stiffness and a disinclina- 
tion to walk. Examination revealed 3 large mammary 
growths, and oedematous swelling extending along 
the abdomen and chest and into the left axilla. 
Owing to the position and the diffuse nature of the 
swelling surgical removal was deemed impossible. 
Two hundred I1.U. of vitamin E was given daily. 
When examined 3 weeks later the bitch was in better 
condition, very active, and the swellings had resolved 
considerably leaving circumscribed mammary 
growths, the largest of which was the size of a grape- 
fruit. At this stage an operation was readily under- 
taken, and it was found possible to excise the growths 
without difficulty. Vitamin E in 50 1.U. daily doses 
was continued for 6 weeks, and the owner then 
reported that the bitch had returned to work improved 
both in condition and vitality. Unfortunately she 
did not receive vitamin E during the shooting season, 
and after a few months developed symptoms of 
cardiac insufficiency. When brought to us again she 
was in an advanced stage of cardiac failure, so 
was destroyed. The owner stated that the animal 
had been given small doses of vitamin E for a short 
period before being brought to us on this occasion. 
There was no evidence of regrowth of tumour tissue. 

Biopsy. Cystic adenoma with no evidence of 
malignancy. 

Case 9. Great Dane dog, aged 9 years. 

This dog was in a debilitated condition with fibrous 
growths involving both elbows and the entire meta- 
carpal region of the left forefoot. These growths 
had been developing over a long period and when 
examined by us they were deemed inoperable. As 
an alternative to euthanasia it was decided to try 
vitamin E therapy, 200 I.U. being given daily. The 
growths rapidly regressed. The dose was gradually 
reduced after 8 weeks, and stopped altogether after 
13 weeks, when there was no longer any evidence of 
growth or swellings, and the dog had improved 
greatly in condition and mobility. A year later there 
was no recurrence. 

Case 10. Standard Poodle, aged 8 years. 

In this case an enormous lipoma-like growth 
involved the right elbow from the mid-humerus to 
the mid-radius, extending into the axilla. The dog 
was very debilitated. the muscles of the right shoulder 
were atrophied, and he walked with difficulty, holding 
the right leg extended sideways from the body. The 
owner stated that this growth had been enlarging 
slowly for 8 months in spite of local treatment. Sur- 
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gical removal was considered impossible, so 200 I.U. 
vitamin E was given daily for 3} months. By the 
end of that time the growth was reduced to one eighth 
of its original size and mobility was restored to the 
extent that the dog was able to gallop and take long 
walks. The shoulder muscles developed again, and 
general condition rapidly improved. Six weeks later 
the growth felt like a fibro-lipoma attached firmly 
to the outside of the elbow, extending about 3 inches 
upwards and 2 inches downwards. 

After 7 months the owner inadvisedly stopped 
vitamin E therapy. Three weeks later it was noted 
that the growth was increasing in size. The owner 
intended daily to bring the dog for examination but 
did not do so for a further 2 weeks, when the growth 
was increased to about one third its original size. 
Two hundred I.U. vitamin E daily was given with 
little effect, so the dose was increased to 400 I.U. 
for 2 weeks when a marked reduction in the size of 
the growth was noted. The dose was then decreased 
to 200 I.U., which was maintained for 6 months, and 
then to 200 I.U. every second day. The dog is still 
on this dose 26 months after commencement of 
treatment, and at 10} years is in excellent condition, 
with the growth only one sixth its original size and 
not interfering with mobility. The owner is reluctant 
to permit a biopsy or surgical interference when the 
dog is in such excellent condition. 


Case 11. Black Cocker Spaniel, aged 10 years. 

This dog was presented bleeding from anal adeno- 
mata. He also had large fibrous growths involving 
the metatarsal regions of both hind legs, which had 
been developing slowly over the past 6 months. One 
hundred and fifty I.U. of vitamin E was given daily 
for 2 months and then reduced to 100 I.U. as by 
that time all the growths had receded markedly. 
This dose was continued for a further 2 months, by 
which time the leg growths had entirely disappeared 
and the anal adenomata had become very small. A 
daily dose of 50 I.U. was given for another 4 weeks, 
then a maintenance dose of 25 IL.U. daily. A year 
later there was no recurrence of the growths and the 
dog was in excellent condition. 


Case 12. Golden Labrador bitch, aged 9 years. 

Presented with a large lipomatous type swelling 
across the front of the chest, which had been increas- 
ing slowly in size over a period of 8 months. It 
now interfered with movement; the animal progressed 
with a rolling gait, and was quite incapable of work- 
ing. 

Vitamin E 200 I.U. daily was prescribed. The 
bitch reacted badly for the first week, becoming 
rather weak and going off food, but the dose was 
maintained, and after a fortnight she began to 
improve slowly, the swelling grew smaller, and had 
disappeared completely after 6 months. The vitamin 
E was stopped after that time except for periodic 
courses during the shooting season. In the off season 
when she was not receiving any vitamin E the bitch 
developed a mammary tumour in the mid-left 
mamma. This was removed, and biopsy showed it 
to be a cystic adenoma. She has been reported as 
working better than ever for the past 2 seasons, and 
is very well now 2 years later. 
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Case 13. Cat, neuter, aged 5 years. 

This cat had an ulcerated fibrous growth about 
the size of a walnut attached to the nose and upper 
lip, almest occluding the nostril, thus interfering 
grcatly with breathing. The base of the growth was 
so extensive that surgical intervention would have 
necessitated removing a large section of the upper lip 
and all the nese. It was decided to try vitamin E 
therapy, and 100 I.U. was given daily. Vitamin E 
ointnient was rubbed on the base of the growth twice 
daily also. A reduction in the size of the base was 
apparent in 3 days. On the 14th day the nostrils 
were clear and the growth was seen to be attached 
only to the septum of the nose. It was then removed. 
The ‘vound healed rapidly, with practically no scar- 
ring. This was one of our early cases and unfor- 
tunately no sections were examined. 

Case 14. Cat, female, aged 14 years. 

When first examined at 11 years old this cat had 
an extensive cystic mammitis involving all the mam- 
mary glands. It was in great discomfort, had gone 
off food, and resented handling. It was decided to 
give vitamin E 100 I.U. daily. After a week great 
improvement was noted. The dose was then reduced 
to 50 I.U. daily for 2 months when all signs of 
swelling had disappeared, with the exception of a 
few small fibrous nodules. The cat remained thus 
for 2 years, when a recurrence developed. On this 
second occasion the cat responded to similar treat- 
ment iust as spectacularly as before, and remained 
well for a further year when a mammary growth near 
the right axilla grew rapidly and became ulcerated. 
In spite of vitamin E therapy the growth continued 
to enlarge, the cat rapidly deteriorated in condition. 
and in view of its age euthanasia was decided upon. 

Biopsy. Mammary cyst-adenocarcinoma. Numer- 
ous mitoses indicated rapid growth. 

Case 15. Black-and-white cat, male. aged 144 
years. 

Presented with a lipoma-like growth on the right 
fore paw extending from the mid carpus downwards 
enveloping the lower lateral half of the foot. This 
growth had been developing slowly over some 
months. Owing to its size and position immediate 
surgical removal was considered impossible, so 100 
I.U. vitamin E daily was given for 4 weeks, by which 
time the growth had regressed and become much 
less adherent. In our opinion, surgery was now quite 
practicable. The growth was removed and healing 
was rapid and complete. Sixteen months later there 
has been no recurrence. ‘ 

Biopsy. Benign fibro-lipoma. 


Discussion 

In many of the cases recorded above certain 
additional beneficial reactions were noted, such as 
renewed vitality, improvement in appetite. in general 
condition, and in lustre of coat. It is interesting to 
note the remarkable effects of increased dosage, as 
for example Case No. 3, and we feel that we have 
not yet explored the full limits of dosage in this field. 
The reaction noted in Case No. 12 occurs occasionally 
in dogs when first given vitamin E, and very infre- 

(Concluded at foot of col. | overleaf) 
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The Survival of the Free-living Stages of Nematodirus spp. on 
Pasture Herbage 


BY 


T. E. GIBSON 
Central Veterinary Laboratory, Weybridge 


SUMMARY.—The fluctuations in the numbers of 


larvae of Nematodirus spp. on pasture herbage have 
been followed from November, 1955, to August, 1958. 
Differences were observed between the level of infesta- 
tion of N. battus and N. filicollis which are referable 
to the different rate at which the eggs of these two 
Species develop. The spring peak of pasture larval 








Treatinent of Tumours in Cats and Dogs with Vitamin E 
—Concluded. 


quently when the dose is greatly increased. In some 
patients the reaction passes if the dose is maintained, 
in others the dose must be reduced or stopped. It 
would have been interesting to have deferred opera- 
tion in more cases, while continuing vitamin E to 
see if complete clinical regression would have taken 
place, as happened in Cases 3 and 12. In most cases, 
however, surgical removal was undertaken as soon 
as it was considered that there was a reasonable hope 
of successful outcome, in order to spare the expense 
of prolonged vitamin E therapy. It is regrettable 
that cften our dosage is governed by economic con- 
siderations, as may appear obvious in several of our 
recorded cases. 

We have hesitated to section growths for biopsy 
at examination, as we considered it imprudent to 
interfere with such swellings fearing increased rate 
of growth or difficulty in healing. Such interference 
may also stimulate the animal to cause further irrita- 
tion by licking or rubbing. We appreciate, however, 
that it would be essential to subject all growths to 
biopsy before and after treatment in order to assess 
the full value of vitamin E therapy in tumours. 

The form of vitamin E used in this series was 
vitamin E natural (Alpha Tocopherol Succinate) 
which appears to be well tolerated by our patients 
even in large doses. 


Acknowledgements—The writers would like to 
thank Professor Patrick N. Meenan and Dr. Robert 
P. Towers, who carried out the biopsies and advised 
us On the preparation of this paper. 
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infestation, which is responsible for epidemics of 
nematodiriasis, is referable to mass hatching of over- 
wintering eggs and appears to be caused by a rise in 
temperature which occurs at that time. Although a 
pasture may be heavily infected with larvae after mass 
hatching of the eggs in the spring, the larvae of both 
species are short-lived and the pasture will be free from 
infestation the following year when it may safely be 
grazed by lambs. 


ETAILED studies of the development and sur- 

vival of the preparasitic stages of Nematodirus 

battus and N. filicollis on small grass plots at 
Weybridge during the period April, 1955, to June, 1957. 
have already been reported (Gibson, 1958). The 
present paper records complementary observations 
on the bionomics of the preparasitic stages of the 
same species, in which their survival on grassland 
was studied in order to ascertain the quantity of 
infective material available to grazing animals at 
different times of the year. Whilst this experiment 
was in progress Thomas & Stevens (1956) and 
Spedding, Brown & Wilson (1958) have reported 
the results of similar studies carried out in other 
parts of the country at places where the climatic 
conditions are somewhat different from those at 
Weybridge. 


Materials and Methods 


A half-acre paddock, which had not carried sheep 
for many years, was used in this investigation. Four 
lambs carrying light infestations of Nematodirus spp. 
were grazed on the paddock during the summer of 
1955 and in addition quantities of faeces passed by 
infected lambs kept inside were spread on the paddock 
from time to time. During the course of the summer 
the grazing lambs lost their infestation, and when 
their faecal egg counts fell below 10 eggs per gramme 
they were removed from the paddock; one on 
August 4th, 1955, 1 on September 2nd, 1955, and the 
remaining 2 on October 8th, 1955. 

The paddock was kept free from animals until May 
Ist, 1956, when 3 worm-free 8-week-old Dorset horn 
lambs, $203, S205 and $246, were placed on the plots 
to test the level of infestation present on the herbage. 
Lamb $246 died on May 28th and S205 on June 25th, 
whilst S203 was slaughtered for post-mortem examina- 
tion on July 4th, 1956. Faecal egg counts were carried 
out daily on these 3 lambs using the Clayton Lane 
flotation technique when the count was below 100 
eggs per gramme and a modified McMaster method 
on other occasions. 

Following removal of the last of these 3 animals. 
the paddock was kept vacant for almost 2 years until 
May 6th, 1958, when 2 worm-free 7-week-old Dorset 
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horn lambs S657 and S654, were placed on the 
paddock and grazed there until August 30th, 1958, 
when the experiment had to be terminated. Faecal 
egg counts were carried out 3 times weekly on lambs 
S657 and S654 whilst they were grazing the experi- 
mental paddock. 

During the whole of the period of observation the 
herbage larval counts were estimated at intervals of 
4 weeks using the method devised by Parfitt (1955). 
Between February 18th and June 3rd, 1957, however, 
examinations were carried out at weekly intervals. 

Certain meteorological records were maintained 
throughout the experiment. Temperature records 
were made by means of a thermograph housed in a 
standard Stevenson screen. The amount of precipita- 
tion was recorded daily and from these figures the 
total weekly rainfall was calculated. 


TABLE I 
SHOWING THE FAECAL EGG COUNTS OF THE THREE LAMBS 
GRAZED ON THE EXPERIMENTAL PADDOCK DURING 1956 


Lamb S246 Lamb 8205 Lamb S203 











Number of eggs Number of eggs Number of eggs 
per gramme of per gramme of per gramme of 
Date faeces faeces faeces 


N. N. fili- N. N. fili- N. N. fili- 
battus  collis battus  collis  battus  collis 








Counts prior to 16.5.56 were all zero 
50 93 


16.5.56 0 0 6 0 
18.5.56 236 0 48 0 167 0 
19.5.56 300 0 300 0 100 0 
20.5.56 700 0 900 2 400 1 
21.5.56 1,000 1 1,000 5 400 1 
22.5.56 3 5 500 6 300 4 
23.5.56 900 3 500 23 600 6 
24.5.56 1,200 17 ~=1,200 200 800 6 
25.5.56 2,400 300 600 100 500 4 


26.5.56 6,100 300 800 29 600 100 
27.5.56 4,700 400 900 200 700 21 


28.5.56 14,200 1,400 1,100 200 800 100 
29.5.56 Lamb died 28.5.56 1,000 100 700 8 
30.5.56 1,700 300 =: 1,600 100 
31.5.56 1,000 200 900 300 
1.6.56 1,200 200 900 200 
2.6.56 2,100 700 =: 1,400 200 
3.6.56 3,100 400 800 200 
4.6.56 1,700 300 ~=—s- 1,800 600 
5.6.56 1,000 300 ~=—s-:1,100 100 
6.6.56 2,000 500 =. 2,500 500 
7.6.56 1,400 200 900 100 
8.6.56 2,900 400 500 200 
9.6.56 3,200 400 500 300 
10.6.56 2,600 500 600 100 
11.6.56 2,700 1,100 200 44 
12.6.56 2,900 800 200 100 
13.6.56 2,800 1,000 200 100 
14.6.56 2,700 500 100 100 
15.6.56 1,400 300 400 200 
16.6.56 2,800 1,200 100 100 
17.6.56 2,800 1,200 500 300 
18.6.56 2,100 900 400 200 
19.6.56 1,600 600 500 100 
20.6.56 800 100 300 400 
21.6.56 600 100 300 200 
22.6.56 100 200 200 200 
23.6.56 — — 200 300 
24.6.56 200 900 400 200 
25.6.56 500 ~—-: 1,200 200 200 


Lamb died 25.6.56 Counts 26.6.56 to 
4.7.56 were all 
below 100 e.p.g. 
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TABLE II 
SHOWING THE WORM BURDENS OF THE LAMBS GRAZING 
THE EXPERIMENTAL PADDOCK IN 1956 


N. filicollis 





Lamb Unidentified N. battus 


num- Nematodirus 





Immature Mature Immature Mature 





ber spp. 
S246 5,367* 0 7,956 0 1,137 
$205 0 1,960 3,293 1,176 13,171 
$203 0 67,912 17,609 1,698 2,501 








* Putrefaction had occurred in the small intestine of S246 
before post-mortem examination was carried out and many 
worms were too badly damaged for identification. 


TABLE III 
SHOWING THE FAECAL EGG COUNTS OF THE Two LAMBS 
GRAZED ON THE EXPERIMENTAL PADDOCK DURING 1958 


Lamb S651 Lamb S654 











Number of eggs per 


Number of eggs per 
gramme of faeces 


Date gramme of faeces 


N. battus N.filicollis N.battus  N. filicollis 








Counts prior to 16.6.58 were all zero 








16.6.58 1 0 0 
18.6.58 1 0 5 1 
20.6.58 3 1 4 3 
23.6.58 6 3 12 13 
25.6.58 2 3 3 11 
27.6.58 3 7 ll 16 
30.6.58 13 11 17 9 

2.7.58 6 14 20 9 

4.7.58 7 13 6 17 

7.7.58 4 20 9 19 

9.7.58 6 3 8 27 
11.7.58 5 8 8 23 
14.7.58 7 13 7 15 
16.7.58 4 11 9 24 
18.7.58 5 6 7 26 
21.7.58 10 14 2 2 
23.7.58 5 22 3 11 
25.7.58 3 11 1 15 
28.7.58 5 9 r 21 
30.7.58 1 24 10 26 

1.8.58 3 20 11 33 

4.8.58 6 9 5 9 

6.8.58 7 13 5 10 

8.8.58 3 4 15 13 
11.8.58 2 2 1 17 
13.8.58 2 5 0 19 
15.8.58 5 6 10 41 
18.8.58 1 5 10 22 
20.8.58 b 18 6 38 
22.8.58 3 8 7 12 
25.8.58 7 27 8 10 

Results 


The fluctuation in the numbers of infective larvae 
of N. battus on the pasture herbage is shown 1n 
Fig. 2 and the data for N. filicollis are recorded in 
Fig. 2. The herbage examinations also revealed the 
presence of eggs of Nematodirus spp. at various times 
during the period of observation. Eggs of both 
N. battus and N. filicollis in various stages of develop- 
ment were present on the herbage from the start of 
herbage examinations until July, 1956, after which 
they were not found again until February, 1957. 
Following this there was a longer period when eggs 
were not recovered from the herbage, eggs of N. battus 
and N. filicollis in the early stages of development 
being seen in July and August, 1958, respectively. 
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It has been noted above that 2 of the 3 lambs 
grazed on the paddock during 1956 died. These 
lambs scoured severely before death and had high 
faecal egg counts of Nematodirus spp. but at post- 
mortem examination their worm burdens were not as 
high as the egg counts had suggested. The third 
lamb, S203, survived the infestation and passed 
relatively few worms’ eggs but at post-mortem examina- 
tion was seen to have a higher worm burden than the 
other lambs. Details of the faecal egg counts of these 
lambs are given in Table I and their worm burdens 
are recorded in Table II. 

The lambs grazing the paddock in 1958 were not 
slaughtered but their faecal egg counts reveal that they 
had picked up a low level of infestation by grazing 
on the experimental paddock. The faecal egg counts 
of these 2 lambs are recorded in Table III. 

The meteorological records are summarised in 
Fig. 3. 

Discussion 

Examination of Fig. 1 shows that the number of 
larvae of N. battus on the pasture herbage was low 
at the beginning of the experimental period but that 
in March, 1956, a steep rise took place. Following 
this a fall occurred and it was only possible to recover 
some 20 larvae per pound of herbage for most of the 
period, July, 1956, to January, 1957, when again a steep 
rise to a high peak occurred. The peak was main- 
tained until the end of March when a steep fall took 
place and by the end of April the count was 50 larvae 
per pound. By July the count was 10 larvae per 


pound and it remained low until the end of the 
experiment. Previous work on small grass plots, 
Gibson (1958), has shown that the eggs of N. battus 
voided on to the herbage during the spring and sum- 
mer develop only slowly and the majority do not 
hatch until the next spring. It is this property of the 
eggs of N. battus that is responsible for the low level 
of larvae of N. battus on the pasture herbage for most 
of the year and for the peaks which occur in the 
spring. The exact stimulus causing hatching has not 
been ascertained but there is a growing volume of 
evidence that a rise in’ temperature is responsible. 
This would explain the hatching of the eggs of N. 
battus in March, 1956, when a rise in the average 
temperature occurred (see Fig. 3) and would also 
explain the earlier mass hatching of eggs in January, 
1957, a month which was unusually-mild in the South 
of England. 

Thomas & Stevens (1956), who were working with 
lambs carrying infestations which were predominantly 
N. battus, noted a peak of pasture larval infestation 
beginning at the end of April and extending to the end 
of June in 1958 in the North of England. No data 
for 1955 are available from the South but it appears 
that the behaviour of the preparasitic stages of N. 
battus was roughly similar throughout the country. 

The year 1957 was noted for the small number of 
outbreaks of nematodiriasis which occurred through- 
out the country. This may well be explained by the 
fact that the peak of pasture larval infestation occurred 
that year from January to March, the larval count 
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having fallen to a low level by the time the majority 
of lambs had begun grazing. 

The rapid fall in the level of pasture larval infesta- 
tion after the peak is reached shows clearly that the 
infective larvae are only short-lived. The high peak 
of pasture larval infestation occurring in 1956 was 
clearly referable to eggs deposited during 1955 and 
that of 1957 to eggs deposited by the 3 lambs grazing 
the paddock in 1956. No lambs were grazed on the 
pasture in 1957 and no rise of pasture larval infestation 
took place in 1958 but it is interesting to note that 
lambs grazing the pasture in 1958 were able to 
acquire a low level of infestation with Nematodirus 
spp. (see Table III). The presence of eggs of Nemato- 
dirus spp. in the early stages of development in 
August, 1958, indicates that these lambs were building 
up infestation on the pasture which would have led 
to a small peak of infestation in spring, 1959. A 
repetition of this process might, in several years, lead 
to a build-up of infestation sufficient to cause clinical 
nematodiriasis. Evidence of this occurring has been 
produced by Spedding (1956), and the possibility is 
being further investigated at Weybridge in a series of 
grazing experiments started in 1957. 

Fig. 2 shows that the behaviour of N. filicollis is 
somewhat different from that of N. battus. Experi- 
ments carried out on small grass plots (Gibson, 1958), 
showed that the eggs of N. filicollis developed quicker 
than those of N. battus and hatching could take place 
within 8 weeks of deposition on the pasture. This 
more rapid development of N. filicollis is reflected in 
the relatively high level (about 100 larvae per pound 
of herbage) constantly present on the pasture herbage, 
although N. filicollis shows a similar tendency to N. 
battus for a mass hatching of larvae in the spring. 
The peak of pasture larval infestation does not, 
however, always coincide exactly with that of N. battus. 
The rapid fall in the number of larvae on the pasture 
herbage, after the peak has been reached, shows that 
the infective larvae of N. filicollis also are short-lived 
under summer conditions at Weybridge. 

These results show considerable variation from 
those obtained by Spedding et al. (1958) who were 
working with N. filicollis at Hurley. These workers 
recorded a peak of infestation in January, 1956, and 
April, 1957, and did not find a constant fairly high level 
of infestation on the pasture herbage. It is possible 
that these differences are climatic in origin but the 
meteorological data for Hurley and Weybridge appear 
broadly similar. Spedding eft al. (1958), however, 
produced evidence indicating that grazing practices 
may influence the numbers of larvae per pound of 
herbage and, in this particular, the experiments 
carried out at the two centres differ considerably. 

Eggs of both species in various stages of develop- 
ment were found on the pasture herbage during the 
course of the investigation. Work already reported, 
(Gibson, 1958b) indicates these do not constitute a 
hazard to grazing stock. 

Although two of the lambs which grazed the pad- 
dock in 1956 showed typical symptoms of nemato- 
diriasis and had high faecal egg counts of Nematodirus 
spp. their worm burdens were relatively low at post- 
mortem examination, indeed, lower than that of the 
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third lamb which had a lower egg count and survived 
this infestation. This is difficult to explain and it 
seems likely there was some difference in inherent 
resistance between the lambs. 

This experiment shows clearly the important roie 
played by lambs in infecting pastures for the following 
year’s lamb crop. It also shows that resting a pasture 
from lamb grazing for a season results in a high 
pasture larval infestation being reduced to a low level 
safe for the grazing of susceptible lambs. There is 
indication, however, that lambs grazing such pastures 
could build up the level of infestation so that it could 
subsequently reach a dangerous level after a number 
of years. 


Acknowledgment.—The writer wishes gratefully to 
acknowledge the valuable technical assistance rendered 
by Mr. G. Everett during the course of this work. 
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Fic. 1.—Fluctuations in the count of larvae of Nematodirus 
battus on the herbage of the experimental paddock. 
Fic. 2.—Fluctuations in the count of larvae of Nematodirus 
filicollis on the herbage of the experimental paddock. 
Fic. 3.—Weekly rainfall and weekly maximum and minimum 
temperatures at Weybridge from November, 1955, to August, 
1958. 








EMERGENCY ASSISTANCE 

At a recent meeting of the Home Appointments 
Committee a suggestion made by a B.V.A. Division 
was discussed. It was that there should be compiled, 
and kept up to date at Headquarters, a list of vet- 
erinary surgeons who were either temporarily dis- 
engaged, or on holiday from overseas, who would 
be willing, in an emergency, to help other veterinary 
surgeons. It was felt that here was a useful idea, 
and members of the profession who would be willing 
to have their names put on such an “ emergency list ” 
are asked to write to the General Secretary of the 
B.V.A., at 7, Mansfield Street, Portland Place. 
London, W.1. 








In Brief—Concluded. 


Time alone will show how many of these drugs 
are really necessary. On the face of it, it seems 
unlikely that more than 20 per cent. of the drugs 
current to-day will stand the test of time and find a 
permanent niche in the therapeutic framework; and 
yet it seems more than probable that for every drug 
that is discarded ten others will come forward to 
swell, albeit temporarily, the pharmacopoeias of 
to-morrow. 

E. G. C. CLARKE (March, 1959). 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
The Mast Cells. By JAMES F. RILEy (1959). E. & S. 

Livingstone, Ltd., Edinburgh and London. Pp. x 

+ 182. 30s. net. 

Veterinary interest in mast cells has grown con- 
siderably fairly recently because of the increasingly 
recognised occurrence of mast-cell tumours of the 
skin of dogs, particularly of Boxers. The tissue mast 
cells were for a long time rather a mystery since 
Ehrlich first described them 80 years ago, and it is 
gratifying to see here how the collaboration of Mr. 
K. W. Head of the Royal (Dick) School was of value 
to Dr. Riley, along with Dr. G. B. West, and other 
colleagues, in their recent patient studies which 
throw a strong and unexpected light on these cells. 
Their relationship to heparin had been to some extent 
clarified by Scandinavian studies, but the chief value 
of Dr. Riley’s work has been in the recognition of 
the important content of histamine in these cells. 
The fact that mast cells contain heparin, and that 
they may be found in numbers around small blood 
vessels, was thought to suggest a sufficient explana- 
tion of their function, particularly in view of studies 
on shock in dogs, but it now appears that such a 
view is too narrowly based, and that the cells have 
a much more important réle in general in relation 
to histamine release. A further suggestion now is 
that the natural function of the mast cells is to 
store (as heparin) and release mucopolysaccharides 
for the connective tissue, so that perhaps they play 
a part in a functional cycle involving ground sub- 
stance and fibroblasts as well. 

The first part of the book (which has a lucid fore- 
word by Sir Henry Dale) reviews the literature, and 
describes what was known about the cells up to 
the time that Dr. Riléy and his colleagues com- 
menced their studies, which are described in detail 
in the second part. The book is very well produced 
and illustrated, and has a useful bibliography and 
an index. It is required reading for histologists, 
physiologists, and pathologists, veterinary as well 
as medical. 


Modern Trends in Pathology. By DouGLas H. CoL- 
LINS, Editor (1959). Butterworth & Co. (Pub- 
lishers) Ltd., London. Pp. x + 334 + 12. 70s. net. 
The excellent “Modern Trends” series is 

addressed chiefly to medical readers specialising in 

various fields, who wish to have an up-to-date sur- 
vey of advances in other fields—books on such sub- 
jects as endocrinology, neurology, orthopaedics, and 
pediatrics have already appeared. Since relevant 
pathclogical topics will have been discussed in these 
other books where necessary, the aim in this present 
book has been to emphasise “ new work that illumin- 
ates either pathology in general or maior fields of 
pathology in which interest is widespread.” The 
chapters which perhaps might be considered to deal 
with general aspects are those by Sir Roy Cameron 
on “ The injured cell. R. J. V. Pulvertaft on “ The 
examination of pathological tissue in a fresh state” 
by phase-contrast microscopy, D. M. Angevine on 
“Injury to connective tissue,” C. L. Oakley on “ The 


localisation of antibody production,” W. G. Spector 
on “Endogenous mechanisms in the acute inflam- 
matory reaction,” R. H. Mole on “Whole body 
irradiation,” G. Payling Wright on “ Movements of 
neurotoxins and neuroviruses in the nervous system,” 
and D. H. Collins on “ Pathological ossification and 
osseous metaplasia in man.” The more specialised 
chapers are those by R. A. Willis on “ Some uncom- 
mon and recently identified tumours,” J. N. P. 
Davies on “Cancer in Africa,” P. E. Steiner on 
“Cancer of the liver,” W. W. Park on “ Disorders 
arising from the human trophoblast,” A. C. P. 
Campbell on “The pathological relationships of 
5-hydroxytryptamine,” T. Symington on “ The human 
adrenal cortex in disease,” and J. Gough on “ Occu- 
pational pulmonary diseases.” 

It can be said that the authors of these papers do 
themselves and their subjects justice, and the result 
is a well-produced book, which although concerned 
largely with human pathology, sometimes impinges 
closely on the veterinary field of interest. It is clear 
that pathology is an advancing subject, with opening 
of new fields of study by new techniques, as by the 
use of phase-contrast and electron microscopy, and 
considerable advances in fields which were thought 
to be rather exhausted (as in the study of inflam- 
matory processes and antibody production) until new 
ideas opened up most interesting aspects for more 
detailed study. 

The book will, of course, be required reading for 
the veterinary pathologist, but it could be read with 
pleasure and profit by other veterinary readers too, 
particularly younger men intending to specialise in 
pathological research work. 

The A to Z of Cats, By Kit WILSON. Max Parish 

& Co. Ltd., London. 7s. 6d. 

This is the sort of book that rarely merits notice 
in our columns, but Miss Wilson must be commended 
for producing a compact and concise volume of 
mainly accurate information arranged under easy-to- 
find alphabetical headings. 

Veterinary surgeons might note it for those clients 
who ask for “ something on cats ”’—it is particularly 
useful for its descriptions of the various breeds of 
cats. 
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Animal Production, Vol. 1, Part 1 (March, 1959). 
Journal of the British Society of Animal Production. 
Oliver & Boyd Ltd., Edinburgh and London. Annual 
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The Dog that Marched to Moscow, by Ernest A. 
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Topographical Anatomy of the Dog, by O. C. 
Bradley, 6th edition, 1959. Oliver & Boyd Ltd., 
London and Edinburgh. 36s. 

B.S.A.V.A. First Annual Coneress, 1958.  Pub- 
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Canine Medicine, 2nd edition (revised). 854 pages. 
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ABSTRACTS 
Erysipelothrix rhusiopathiae Infection in Joints from 

Market Hogs in Canada. ROWSELL, H. C. (1958). 

J. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc. 132. 369. 

A survey was conducted to determine the incidence 
of Erysipelothrix rhusiopathiae in the joints of pigs 
slaughtered in abattoirs in Canada and classified, 
before death, either as cripples or as suffering from 
arthritis. One joint only was examined from each 
affected pig, up to 0.2 ml. of synovial fluid being 
removed aseptically from it and cultured aerobically 
on sheep blood agar. Bacteria that subsequently 
grew on this medium were identified as E. rhusio- 
pathiae by biochemical tests. 

E. rhusiopgthiae were isolated from 63.5 per cent. 
of the 563 affected joints examined. This represented 
a 1 per cent. infection rate of the 34,969 healthy 
pigs killed at the abattoirs during the survey period. 
Of the 563 joints, 433 were actively inflamed, the 
isclation rate of E. rhusiopathiae from such joints 
being 76.9 per cent. Bacteria other than E. rhusio- 
pathiae were found in 14 actively inflamed joints. 
These were: Escherichia coli (5), Pseudomonas 
aeroginosa (3), Corynebacterium pyogenes (2), 
Proteus vulgaris (2), Pasteurella multocida (1), and 
haemolytic streptococci (1). H. W. S. 


Ringworm Contracted from Cattle: A Two Years’ 
Survey in General Practice, MAIN, PETER T. (1959). 
The Practitioner, March, 1959. 347-54. 

In 1932 Ministry of Health regional medical 
Officers interviewed 384 medical practitioners to try 
and assess the incidence of cattle ringworm in man. 
Of these 88 stated they had never seen the disease ; 
of the 296 practitioners who had encountered cattle 
ringworm 132 considered the disease rarely came 
under observation. The number of cases seen by 
these practitioners ranged from two cases in twenty- 
five years to five cases in one year. 

Main undertook a two-year study from October 
1954 to October 1956 in a two-man practice in Sussex 
with 2,000 patients who were directly or indirectly 
engaged in agriculture. 

During the two-year period 31 cases were diag- 
nosed clinically as cattle ringworm: 24 were in males 
(17 adults and seven children) and seven in females 
(five adults and two children). Of the 17 male 
adults, five were farmers, four cattlemen, six general 
farmworkers and two artificial inseminators. Of the 
seven male children, six were children of farm- 
workers and the other had no stated farm connexion. 
All five female adults were farmworkers’ wives. Of 
the two female children one was a farmworker’s 
daughter and the other had no stated farm connexion 

No age of patient seemed to be immune to cattle 
ringworm ; the oldest was a farmer of 55 years and 
the youngest a baby of three weeks who contracted 
the disease from his father, a farmworker who had 
lesions on the flexor aspect of the right forearm. 

It is emphasised that, though the maiority of the 
cases encountered acquired infection directly from 
cattle, human-to-human infection with cattle ring- 
worm does occur. It is also pointed out that human 
infection can occur by contact with contaminated 
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objects such as gates and fences against which 
animals have rubbed. 

Fifteen specimens were sent for culture from the 
31 cases; sometimes only one person in a family 
had a specimen sent for culture although several 
members of the family had the disease. Specimens 
were not sent for culture from many of the earlier 
cases. Not all specimens produced a culture growth, 
but of those cases which produced a culture 83 per 
cent. were due to T. discoides. In one case T. men- 
tagrophytes was isolated and although the infection 
was thought to be due to cattle it was impossible to 
prove it. 

The lesions were classified according to their 
severity. The most common sites were the exposed 
skin of the hand, wrist and forearm. Many treat- 
ments were tried and the lesson was learned that 
almost any fungicidal preparations cleared up the 
lesions if treatment was carried on for long enough, 
and the lesions were covered. 

It is concluded that cattle ringworm is a relatively 
common skin disease ; certainly this is so in the area 
studied. 

The article concludes with a plea for closer co- 
operation between the medical and veterinary profes- 
sions to work out methods of controlling the disease. 


Type-I Poliovirus Isolated from a Budgerigar. Som- 
MFRVILLE, R. G. (1959). Lancet, March 7th, 1959. 
495-6. 

A strain of type-I poliovirus was isolated on three 
occasions from a budgerigar which was recovering 
from an acute attack of paralysis of its legs. At the 
same time an apparently identical virus was found 
in the stool of a close contact of the bird, a 10-year 
old boy in whom a fatal bulbar poliomyelitis deve- 
loped. Details are given of the steps taken to identify 
the virus isolated from the budgerigar (Sommerville 
et al. 1958). 

Six young female budgerigars were inoculated in 
pairs by various routes with the virus cbtained from 
the budgerigar mentioned. No effects were noticed 
until the 14th day when all six inoculated birds sud- 
denly ceased chattering. Immediately before becom- 
ing silent each bird appeared to be drowsy and made 
clicking noises. After several days’ silence chatter- 
ing recommenced. No paralysis of wings or legs 
was Observed. No virus was recovered from any 
bird, either from droppings, or bowel contents 
recovered at necropsy. Examination of the brain 
tissue was negative. 

An attempt was made to assess the frequency of 
illness in pet budgerigars in relation to poliomvelitis 
in the home by means of a questionnaire. Of 224 
families in which there had been a known case of 
poliomyelitis, 56 kent budgerigars as family pets and 
in 17 instances the bird died at about the same time 
as a child in the house contracted paralytic or non- 
paralytic poliomyelitis. The summary of the paper 
concludes with the sentence : “ Illness in the budgeri- 
gar could not be correlated with the laboratory 
demonstration of poliovirus in the child’s stool.” 
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Animal Husbandry: Present and Future* 


SIR WILLIAM SLATER 


O lecture on animal husbandry in Wales would 
be complete without the mention of the name 
of John Share-Jones. It is very right and fitting, 
therefore, that these lectures, which I have the 
privilege to inaugurate, should be given in his honour. 

Others have written and spoken of Share-Jones’s 
great academic attainments, of his long devoted ser- 
vice to veterinary education and to the University 
of Liverpool, of his interest in local government and 
in Welsh affairs; it would not be appropriate for me 
to recount these again, nor do I feel that Share-Jones 
would have wished that such a eulogy should stand 
in the way of a discussion on animal husbandry. 
For it was animal husbandry that was in many ways 
the main interest of his life. His veterinary work 
sprang from his early life in the Welsh countryside 
and the fire of his enthusiasm was continually 
rekindled by his love of his native land. To heal 
the sick animal was his mission in life, but 1 am 
sure from all I know of him that his interest was 
never in the disease itself but in the well-being of 
the animals he treated; the mainspring of his great 
work was a burning desire to see healthy flocks and 
herds on all our farms, but most of all on those of 
his native land. 

This is not the time nor place in which to discuss 
the proposal for a Faculty of Animal Husbandry 
and Veterinary Science in one of the Colleges of the 
University of Wales, but of one thing I am sure: that 
if Share-Jones could walk around the laboratories 
and farms of this. College he would be greatly 
heartened to see the outstanding work on animal 
husbandry physiology and biochemistry in progress, 
with which my Council is glad to be associated. If 
Share-Jones did not succeed in getting a veterinary 
school in Wales, his continuous fight for the recogni- 
tion of veterinary science in the universities has won 
for him the gratitude of all those who rejoice in the 
position now enjoyed by veterinarians in the academic 
world and in the, benefit which animal husbandry 
derives from the ever-growing skill of the veterinary 
graduate. 


Early Impact of Science 


We are told of the sons of Adam that “ Abel was 
a.keeper of sheep, but Cain was a tiller of the land ”; 
SO we can say that the two branches of husbandry 
are equally ancient. In England the earliest 
specialised husbandry was sheep grazing on the 
downlands. But until the seventeenth cenury, animal 
and crop husbandry alike were arts untouched by 
any scientific development. 

The great advances in crop husbandry made by 
Tull and Townsend were to some degree matched by 





* The first of two Share-Jones lectures, delivered in the 
University College ot North Wales, Bangor, on January 
12th, 1959. 


Bakewell’s work on animal breding, but in their 
work there was already indication of the greater 
ease with which the problems of crop husbandry were 
to yield to science. 

The work at this time on crop husbandry had, 
however, a profound influence on animal husbandry, 
in that it provided the means of keeping larger num- 
bers of animals over the winter and so giving the 
breeder greater scope for his work and making pos- 
sible the yard feeding of bullocks. The interrelation 
of good crop and animal husbandry was the basis 
of Coke's brilliant work at Holkham. He demon- 
strated the truth of the Flemish maxim: “ No keep, 
no livestock; without stock no manure; without 
manure no crops.” 

With the upsurge of research in chemistry and 
physics at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
Davy and others turned their attention to their 
application to agriculture. But the chemistry of that 
time dealt only with inorganic matter, primarily the 
mineral nutrients of crops. To attack the problems 
of animal husbandry, even in the simplest way, called 
for organic chemistry. It was not until the middle 
of the century that the first impact of organic chem- 
istry was felt in the work of Liebig: he it was who 
first discovered that to give warmth to an animal 
saved food. 

In England his pupil, Sir Henry Gilbert, joined 
with Sir John Lawes in the great development of 
experimental work at Rothamsted. They, like Coke. 
realised the interrelation of crop and stock; not only 
did they work on the objects, method, and effects of 
manuring on crops and on the scientific principles of 
crop rotation, bui also on the feeding of animals 
for the production of milk, meat, or manure. The 
work at Rothamsted, however, developed rapidly on 
the crops to the exclusion of animal husbandry. 
except where the two impinged upon each other. 
This was in part due to the difficulty of carrying 
out field experiments with animals comparable to 
those which were proving successful with crops. 
There were still many years to wait before animal 
physiology and biochemistry, with their new tech- 
niques, made it possible to study in detail the basic 
principles needed for a proper understanding of 
animal husbandry. 


Influence of Skill in Animal Breeding 


Another reason why the scientific study of animal 
husbandry lagged behind that of other aspects of 
agricultural science was the great development of the 
art of animal breeding. The stamping out of the 
scourge of rinderpest in 1865 resulted also in largely 
eliminating foot-and-mouth disease and pleuropneu- 
monia and so produced conditions in which the 
pedigree breeder could work. The remaining years 
of the century saw the establishment of many shows 
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and the publication of a large number of our herd 
books. The Welsh Blacks herd book dates from 
1874, the same year as the Red Polls. Not only was 
the quality of the stock greatly improved, but the 
numbers rose rapidly; in 1874 there were 6,000,000 
cattle and 30,000,000 sheep in Great Britain, com- 
pared with 11,000,000 cattle and 26,000,000 sheep 
in 1958. But this vast improvement was due to the 
individual skill and judgment of the breeders. It 
was their “eye” for a good animal which resulted 
in the steady rise in quality and not any objective 
measurement of the results of their work. So great 
has our faith in the skill of the breeder become that 
we have been slow to realise that he was approaching 
the limit of what he could do. Moreover, we have 
still far too little scientific knowledge to move easily 
into a system of scientifically planned breeding; even 
in the dairy cow, where the results of a breeding 
programme can be most easily assessed, we have 
only just begun to understand the basic principles 
of inheritance involved. The success of our breeders, 
however, and their great traditional skill in feeding 
and managing stock tended to mask the need for the 
application of science in animal husbandry until the 
period between the two world wars. Up to that time 
there had been little provision for work on any of 
the aspects of animal husbandry. To misquote a 
great man: “We now have the tools, it is for us 
to get on with the job.” We may want more tools 
as we progress, but before we can state our future 
needs we must examine the position of animal hus- 
bandry to-day and look into the future to plan the 
road we are to tread. 


Development of Facilities for Research 


The period from 1920 onwards, however, has seen 
the development of the research institutes devoted 
to different aspects of this field of study and the 
building up of the veterinary and animal husbandry 
schools in the universities, culminating with the great 
increase in all these facilities for education and 
research which has taken place in the last 10 years. 
There was, however, one major exception to this 
general lack of research in the fields of animal hus- 
bandry, namely, the study of feeding standards for 
livestock. The work of Kuhn, Kellner, and Rubner 
between 1880 and 1905 established feeding standards 
for livestock in Northern Europe and Britain and 
that of Armsby in the early years of the present cen- 
tury for North America. 

To study animal husbandry we must break it down 
into its component parts, remembering always in 
doing so that whilst the scientific disciplines under- 
lying each part may be separate and distinct, each 
stage in the life of an animal from the genetic make- 
up, nutrition and health of its parents at the time 
of its conception to the day of its death is closely 
interrelated. These stages consist broadly of the 
time of fertilisation, when the genotype is deter- 
mined; the prenatal period whilst the maternal influ- 
ence is predominant; the period of suckling where 
the maternal influence and environment are interact- 
ing; the period of growth, when the phenotype is 
being established under the influence of nutrition and 
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environment; and finally the period of production, 
when nutrition and environment determine how far 
the potentialities of the phenotype are exploited to 
economic advantage. At each stage, the success or 
failure of cther aspects of animal management 
depends on the maintenance of health. This calls 
for animal hygiene, prophylaxis, and curative treat- 
ment. 
Influence of Heredity 


The rate of progress in the study of inheritance 
in any living organism has been in the past, and to 
a large extent still is, governed by the rate of repro- 
duction. In the animal world our knowledge of the 
genetics of the fruit fly, Drosophila melanogaster, is 
immense and valuable in establishing basic prin- 
ciples; we know much about that convenient and 
quick-breeding laboratory animal the mouse, but the 
positive information which we have about inheritance 
in the slow-breeding farm animals is correspondingly 
small. Where we are dealing with a character con- 
trolled by a single pair of genes one of which is 
completely dominant the problem is easy, but in 
farm animals, except for a limited number of out- 
ward characters, we are not. The characteristics 
which are of economic value to the- commercial 
farmer are controlled not by one pair of genes but 
by a number of pairs of genes, each member of a 
pair contributing to the character they control. In 
characters such as milk yield we do not even know 
fully through what mechanism the genetic make-up 
acts. High milk yield depends on a number of 
physiological, biochemical, and anatomical character- 
istics, all occurring together in some optimal pro- 
portions; these are closely interrelated, and the 
failure to possess any one of the characters to the 
right degree may largely negative the possession of 
all the others. It may be useful at this point to 
state a truism, which is continually overlooked. 
Heredity has so often been judged by obvious 
external appearances, such as coat colour, that we 
are apt to forget that what is in fact inherited is a 
biochemical system which results in the pigmentation 
of the coat. We have as a result got into the mental 
habit of thinking of inherited characters as only 
those which we see, and forgetting that by far the 
largest number of inherited characters have no 
immediately visual external signs. It was this 
attitude of mind which led breeders in the past to 
think that they could select animals for milk yield 
from external appearances; milk recording has 
largely destroyed that myth. 

What, therefore, can we say to-day with certainty 
to the animal breeder about the methods he should 
adopt? The breeding of cattle and pigs differs from 
the problem in sheep, in that cattle and pigs are 
individually mated, whereas sheep are flock mated. 


Breeding for Milk Production 
Where individual mating is practised it is possible 
to seek out a male which by fortunate chance is 
prepotent, that is he carries for some of the desired 
characters pairs of identical genes which are at least 
partially dominant; hence any of his offspring will 
inherit from him the character these pairs of genes 
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control. To find a prepotent male for milk produc- 
tion it is necessary to mate him with a number of 
females and to measure the daughters’ performance 
against those of their dams. Here we come up 
against the second problem, namely for what level 
of management are we breeding? A bull which has 
proved successful in a herd managed at a high level 
may not raise the yields of the daughters over their 
dams in a herd maintained at a lower level. The 
very characters which make his daughters produce 
high yields in the one herd may be such as to render 
them unsuitable for the harder conditions of the 
other. Another difficulty is that a bull must be 
mated with a number of cows, and their daughters 
must be milked for at least one lactation, before it 
can be proved that he is prepotent. It is only pos- 
sible therefore to test a bull by natural service within 
a big herd and in doing so the owner must risk 
having a large number of calves in one year by a 
single unproved bull. Even when the bull has been 
proved prepotent it is true only for the level of 
management practised in that herd. Finally, whilst 
all this is being done the bull may die or become 
infertile and all the work is of no avail. 


It is in the solution of these problems that artificial 
insemination will be of increasingly great value. By 
its use it is possible to mate a bull with a large 
number of females distributed through many herds 
of widely differing levels of management, the only 
necessary common factor being that they must all 
record milk production. No farmer need have too 
many of his cows in calf to the bull under test and 
the records obtained will show whether the bull is 
prepotent over the wide range of herds into which 
his progeny may go. The preservation over long 
periods of semen by deep freezing can also over- 
come the risk of the bull dying or becoming infertile 
before he can be used as a proven bull. 


Once a bull has been proved, apart from his 
immediate value, he can be mated with selected 
cows and picked bull calves taken for testing in 
their turn. A scheme planned on these lines has 
been started at the Cambridge Artificial Insemination 
Centre in collaboration with the Council’s Unit of 
Animal Genetics in Edinburgh. The Milk Market- 
ing Board has started similar schemes at its artificial 
insemination centres. Only by means such as this, 
slow though they may be, can the potential superior 
genetic content of our milking herds be picked out 
and used to improve their general level. The idea 
prevalent when artificial insemination was first 
introduced, that by spreading the blood contained in 
the leading pedigree herds through the rest, there 
would be a spectacular rise in milk production has 
proved unfounded. The truth is that the genetic 
material of the outstanding pedigree herds passes 
quite quickly down through the rest of the livestock 
population by the sale of bulls and is continually 
being renewed by fresh purchases. The difference 
between yields in outstanding herds and those in the 
good average herd is primarily one of management. 
and it is often to be doubted whether the higher 
standards adopted by breeders are economically 
sound for commercial production, although they are 
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undoubtedly worth while in showing the breeders’ 
stock to the best advantage. There are, however, a 
relatively few bulls with outstanding genetic make- 
up. If they can be found and their progeny carefully 
selected for future breeding, we can slowly progress 
towards an animal capable of higher yields under 
normally good commercial conditions. ‘There is, 
however, no short cut if progress is to be continuous 
and positive. 

What are the probable future lines of development 
in breeding for milk production if these conclusions 
are correct? It must inevitably mean that the 
artificial insemination centres will be responsible 
for proving bulls for milk production and buying 
back the progeny of the best bulls for proving for 
the next generaticn. Only by using such an artificial 
insemination service will a commercial milk producer 
be certain that the quality of his herd will be steadily 
improved. 

As we come to know more about the individual 
factors controlling milk production and the extent 
to which each is inherited, we may be able not only 
to use a proven bull, but to select one with bio- 
chemical and physiological characteristics comple- 
mentary to the cow with which it is mated. This 
has, of course, been one of the methods of the 
pedigree breeder when continuous selection for a 
type has led to unsatisfactory secondary characters. 
It can, however, be a risky business even where only 
visible characters are involved, and requires not only 
skill but luck unless it is done with a full knowledge 
of the genetic background. With characters which 
are not visible it will be necessary to proceed with 
even greater caution. 


Breeding for Beef Production 


The breeding of beef cattle and pigs is in some 
ways more easy and in others more difficult. It is 
possible from external appearance to judge with fair 
accuracy the quality of an animal intended for meat, 
and hence to select on visual characters, but the final 
answer can be given only by an examination of the 
carcase after the beast is slaughtered. 

To the producer, however, there are factors of 
major economic importance other than the quality 
of the final carcase; he must know how rapidly he 
can expect an animal to reach the required slaughter 
weight, whilst maintaining the desired carcase 
quality, and how much food it will consume in the 
process. A visual inspection of an animal will give 
no indication of these characteristics and even if 
they have been determined by measurement during 
the animal’s growth, we do not know how far they 
are inherited by its offspring. Some attempts are 
now being made to ascertain whether the growth 
and food conversion rates of a beef bull are inherited 
to any marked degree by his calves. If these experi- 
ments are successful, it may be possible to breed for 
these desirable characters on the basis of the sire’s 
record. It is to be doubted, however, whether the 
degree to which they are inherited will prove to be 
sufficiently high to make this method practicable 
when out-breeding is practised. Without it progeny 
testing for these economic factors, which are not 
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capable of visual assessment, presents great difficul- 
ties. They must de known both for the sire and the 
females with which he is mated. They must then 
be measured in his calves and the results compared 
with his own and those of their dams. Just as with 
milk production, the results will be affected by 
nutrition and management, but with the added com- 
plication that these factors will also determine to a 
large degree the quality of the final carcase. It is 
therefore necessary to use definite nutritional levels 
in progeny testing for meat production—a condition 
difficult to fulfil when animals are fattened at pasture. 
To carry out tests of this kind with the number of 
females involved wili present a formidable task. 

The alternative is to inbreed to as great an extent 
as is possible without introducing undesirable 
characteristics and so to fix rapidly maturing types 
with a good conversion factor and final carcase 
quality. Such inbred lines would not serve as the 
commercial producer’s stock; if he continued to breed 
within one such line difficulties in reproduction and 
in other characteristics would be bound to arise. 
His stock would have to be based on a cross between 
two inbred lines, in the hope that he would retain, 
if not enhance, the characters he sought, whilst avoid- 
ing the undesirable characters arising from recessive 
genes brought out by inbreeding. It must be 
admitted, however, that the scientist has still far to 
go before he can give more than general guidance 
on ways of improving the accepted methods of breed- 
ing for beef production. A more immediately 
profitable line of work for the commercial farmer 
is the testing of bulls of the different breeds of beef 
cattle for mating with dairy cows to produce cross- 
bred calves for fattening. Here the differences to 
be observed are greater and can be more easily 
assessed. 

Pig Breeding 

With pigs the position is somewhat simpler owing 
to the more rapid rate of reproduction and multiple 
births. Here it is possible to use progeny testing 
of boars to study the ability to transmit desirable 
factors such as quick growth and good food conver- 
sion rates; this form of testing has long been estab- 
lished in countries such as Denmark and is now being 
developed somewhat belatedly in this country. Pro- 
geny testing, however, demands a clear understanding 
of the object of the test. As with beef cattle, the 
level of feeding not only affects the growth rate and 
food conversion, but also the final carcase quality. 
It also affects the management and labour require- 
ments when different systems such as restricted and 
ad lib. feeding have to be considered. In progeny 
testing, therefore, we have to consider at what level 
and under what system of feeding the progeny are 
to be kept. If the decision is in favour of ad lib. 
feeding, the problem is simplified to the composition 
of the ration to be fed. Unfortunately, from the 
purely scientific viewpoint, this simpler alternative 
of ad lib. feeding would with the progeny of most 
boars lead to a low grading of the carcases. It 
would be satisfactory only if our object was limited 
to picking out the very few boars which would trans- 
mit to their progeny the ability to produce a good 
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carcase when fed at a maximum rate. The producers 
do not want such a test—it would be of no immediate 
value to them—but one which picks out the better 
boars from amongst their existing herds. A system 
of restricted feeding has therefore to be used, and 
this in turn makes the design of an entirely objective 
test difficult, if not impossible. Any system of 
restricted feeding must involve some degree of sub- 
jective judgment on the part of the worker conducting 
the test, in deciding how the quantity supplied to 
the pigs is increased with live-weight gain. This in 


.turn is likely to lead to some questioning of the results 


by the herd owners; if the results obtained with 
their animals are unsatisfactory, they are certain to 
feel that better judgment on the part of the stock- 
man would have produced better results. A com- 
promise solution has therefore to be accepted, which 
can never be fully satisfactory either to the scientist 
or to the herd owner. It may well be that when 
more facilities are available the search for the really 
outstanding boar by ad lib. feeding can be super- 
imposed upon the existing progeny testing. 

Progeny testing in pigs is also complicated by the 
purely arbitrary nature of the final assessment of 
quality. Only so long as premiums are paid on one 
specific form of carcase measurements will a par- 
ticular set of progeny-testing results remain of value. 
Any maior shift in demand, which in turn affected 
the basis on which the premiums were payable, might 
well result in a major change in the type of animal 
required; a boar which had been selected as out- 
standing in meeting one group of conditions might 
be relatively unsuited to another. 


Sheep Breeding 


Perhaps the most important problems concerned 
with animal breeding in Wales are those of her hill 
sheep flocks. With the increasing difficulty in 
cbtaining supplies of meat from overseas and the 
high prices of beef and mutton, the sheep—our most 
economical converter of herbage—is steadily grow- 
ing in importance. Yet the present methods of sheep 
breeding are far from satisfying the needs of the 
commercial farmer. 

In sheep breeding the rams, each of which may 
serve up to 60 ewes, play a predominant part in 
determining the type of flock. Again, a number of 
rams run with the flock and only in special cases 
is a record obtainable or kept of the breeding of a 
particular ram lamb. Unlike cattle, rams are not 
sold by name or pedigree, but as having come from 
a particular pedigree breeder. 

Considerable doubt has been expressed as to the 
Suitability of the present system of ram breeding. 
particularly for the hill flock. The breeder naturally 
wants his rams to look as well as possible in the 
sale ring, not only because they will attract a better 
price but also because their appearance will affect 
his flock’s reputation. In selecting his ram lambs 
he picks single lambs in preference to twins, the 
single lamb being generally heavier at birth and 
getting more milk up to weaning. Whilst such a 
ram will be better_looking at that stage, it will not 
necessarily make a better sire. In fact this selection 
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away from twins of the males may be reasonably 
blamed for the low lambing rates of some of our 
breeds. If we are seeking high fertility, the practice 
should be the reverse, the selection being made from 
twins. 

Not only does the breeder select the best ram lamb 
at weaning but he also rears it under conditions far 
better than those under which it will have to live 
and under which its progeny will be born; this 
applies particularly to hill sheep. Where the rams 
are not truly hill bred, that is where they come from 
flocks kept in the lower land or in sheltered valleys, 
the selection may be wrong in many respects for 
the hills on which they and their offspring will have 
to live. Even where rams are hill bred, it can do 
them no good to spend the early part of their life 
under specially sheltered conditions; inherent weak- 
nesses ‘may not appear until they have to fend for 
themselves on the bleak hillsides. 

Again, show-ring points are often entirely irrele- 
vant to the purpose for which the animal is bred: 
some it is claimed may be actually harmful. But 
if the buyer is dependent only on the appearance of 
the ram at the time of purchase and of the reputa- 
tion of the breeder for producing fine looking ani- 
mals, it is difficult to see how the breeder can be 
expected to adopt any other policy. 

It is essential, therefore, that information of a 
quantitative nature should be available when rams 
are offered for sale. This can be obtained only by 
flock recording and progeny testing. Flock recording 
will involve a record of lambing and of the earnings, 
by the sale of wool and meat of each ewe and her 
lambs, within the flock. Records of this type are 
already kept with excellent results by some sheep 
farmers who rear their own ewe replacements. This 
would be a first step to some form of progeny test- 
- which although it would involve a considerable 
effort and much care, with correspondingly high 
demands on labour, would undoubtedly yield invalu- 
able results were it adopted. Once the commercial 
sheep farmer, in buying a ram or ewe replacement, 
learned to look for records of this type—just as the 
dairy farmer has come to do—the present faults 
arising from selection by “eye” in the show-ring 
would rapidly be eliminated. 

There would, however, remain many problems in 
sheep breeding to be solved by the scientist. It will 
suffice to give one illustration. Many breeders of 
Welsh mountain sheep believe that hardiness is at 
least partly dependent on a large proportion of kemp 
in the adult fleece. They argue that the amount of 
kemp in the fleece is closely associated with a strong, 
hairy birth coat in the lamb and that this protects 
it from the cold and wet. If hardiness alone were 
to be considered, this contention might be accepted, 
but the kemp in the adult fleece affects its quality 
and hence its value; it is therefore undesirable to 
breed for a hairy birth coat unless it can be shown 
to be of definite value in a hill flock. The Council’s 
Animal Breeding Research Organisation is carrying 
out an experiment on its Welsh hill farm to test the 
validity of this claim. An attempt is being made to 
breed from the original flock two sub-flocks, one 
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with hairy and the other with smooth birth coats. 
Both sub-flocks are being fully recorded under typical 
Welsh hill conditions. Not only, therefore, is it 
hoped that this experiment will give a definite answer 
to the question of the value of the different types of 
birth coat, but also information on the part played 
by heredity in the performance of these sheep and 
on the type of ram selection which will yield the 
best results. 


Pre-natal Influences: The Hungry Gap 


The transition from consideration of the effects 
of animal breeding on animal husbandry to problems 
of prenatal nutrition cannot be made at a better 
place than where Welsh mountain sheep are being 
considered. Sheep, and particularly mountain sheep, 
must forage for themselves, depending more than 
any other type of livestock on what they can find. 
In our latitudes grass ceases to grow during the 
winter. Sheep farmers, with a few notable excep- 
tions, try to synchronise lambing with the first: spring 
growth, so that the joint requirements of the ewe 
and the lamb can be met. This means, iowever, that 
the ewe must carry her lamb during the winter and 
that her nutritional requirements will have materially 
increased before the spring food is available. During 
this period she is calling on the reserves which she 
has built up after she has finished lactating in the 
summer. If the ewe is carrying only one lamb, she 
may suffer no ill-effects, but with twin lambs both 
she and her lambs may suffer and be unable to meet 
abnormal conditions, such as a heavy snowfall. The 
result may be lambs too weak to survive, or the 
ewe may go down with pregnancy toxaemia—twin 
lamb disease—-with loss of the lambs by abortion, 
or more often both the ewe and her lambs if they 
are not aborted. Every hill farmer knows the solu- 
tion to this trouble—-more food in the hungry gap— 
but the problem is how to achieve this effectively 
at the minimum cost. Clearly, as there is a time lag 
between demand and supply, apart from the accepted 
practice of moving the ewes to earlier pastures, the 
solution must lie in storage of some kind either 
within the ewe herself or outside, or both. The 
question we must row ask is: “ What is lacking?” 
Ic may be a general shortage of nutrients which 
cannot be made up frem the ewe’s body, or it may 
be the lack of some particular requirement, mineral 
or cther, which causes a general breakdown in meta- 
bolism. The fact that twin lantb disease often occurs 
in draft mountain ewes kept for cross-breeding in 
lowland flocks, where they become over-fat and lazy 
and succumb if there is a shortage of pasture before 
lambing, suggests that in some way the ewe is not 
able to mobilise the reserves she possesses without 
a metabolic disturbance resulting. What we need 
to know is much more about the prenatal condition 
and how nutritional changes during this period affect 
the ewe and through her the lamb she is carrying. 
It might then be possible, if not to solve in its 
entirety this problem, at least to reduce the risk and 
the cost incurred in avoiding the condition by 
traditional methods. 

The increase in fertility by ram selection discussed 
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earlier is not for the time being desirable on the 
hills—it is better to have one live lamb than two 
dead ones—but the ultimate objective must be so 
to provide for the ewe that she can carry twin lambs, 
and to breed to produce them. If the arrival of the 
lambs has been timed to coincide with the spring 
growth of grass and no untoward climatic conditions 
upset this plan, there should be enough food avail- 
able for the ewe and her lambs whilst they are 
suckling, and for the young lambs when they begin 
to graze. From then until the lambs go away, either 
fat or to pastures where they can be carried through 
the winter, there are, if the stocking has been cor- 
rectly adjusted to the productivity of the grazing, 
no general problems of nutrition; there will be more 
keep than can be consumed in the early summer, 
but if this is correctly managed there should be 
enough to carry the lambs till they go away and to 
get the ewe in condition to face the winter. 

These are broad generalisations; sheep farming 
must vary widely from district to district in Great 
Britain, with its variations in climate, soil. mountain, 
and plain; from the hardest hillside where the spring 
grass comes late and the first snow of winter early, 
to the sheltered valleys of the south and west where 
the growth of grass hardly stops before Christmas 
and begins again in March, and where in many 
winters there may be no snow at all. Yet the whole 
industry is integrated, the hills serving as the nursery 
for many of the flocks of the lowlands. It is in the 
hills, of which Wales has a large share, that the 
greatest difficulties in balancing stocking against 
available keep arise. Here there is so small a margin 
of safety, if the spring is late or the winter early 
or severe, that the fine balance of supply and 
demand will be seriously upset. What can be done 
to meet these emergencies? There are two main 
lines of approach; the one to improve the grazings, 
particularly of the lower slopes, the other to conserve 
as much keep—this means not only in quantity but 
also in quality—as possible during periods when an 
excess is available. Much has been written and said 
about improving hill grazing; there has been out- 
standing research of great value, a large part of 
which has come from the Colleges of the University 
of Wales, from the Welsh Plant Breeding Station, 
and from the distinguished Welsh graduates who are 
SO prominent wherever the production and manage- 
ment of pastures are being studied; but much more 
remains to be done in research and in its application. 


Closing the Hungry Gap 


Hill pastures are well known to be acid and 
deficient in calcium and other mineral nutrients. 
Dressings of fertilisers at the accepted levels to 
remedy these shortcomings are heavy and too 
expensive for general application. Treatment of 
small, unfenced areas has been proved to be in many 
ways unsatisfactory. Sheep and cattle over-graze 
these patches before they can become fully estab- 
lished and the high concentration of stock makes 
ideal sources of infection for intestinal parasites. It 
is essential, if wide-scale hill pasture improvement 
is to be economically possible, to widen the areas of 
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improvement at a lower cost. If we knew more 
about the minimum requirements of calcium and 
phosphate to give a response on hill soils, we should 
at least have made a start in this direction; it may 
well be that on many soils growth is being retarded 
by the lack of calcium rather than by acidity and 
that small dressings of lime will give a marked 
response. Within the different species of grass and 
legumes there are marked differences in calcium 
requirements and it is possible to select, as is being 
shown in your laboratories at Bangor, strains which 
are particularly tolerant to a low calcium status. 
The continuation of this work, with the careful 
selection of strains, which will respond well to small 
dressings of fertilisers, is complementary to that on 
the study of hill soils, and together they can make 
a major contribution to the problem of increasing 
keep for hill flocks. 

It will, however, be necessary to study carefully 
in the field the way in which any findings in the 
laboratories can best be applied. The approach must 
be systematic and made at every step with a careful 
regard to the original outlay and the duration of the 
resulting improvement. Sheep and cattle are 
excellent dung carts and they also spread the hard 
seeds of plants which they do not digest. If a suf- 
ficient area can be fenced so that stock can be moved 
on and off at will, it should be possible to give 
animals access to improved pasture for short periods 
and then to turn them on to the adjacent hillsides to 
graze. They will carry with them and spread mineral 
nutricnts and, if the conditions are right, the seeds 
of the plants in the improved sward. This is no 
new idea, it has been put into practice with success. 
On some well managed hillsides the spread of good 
grass and legumes and the general increase in fertilivy 
can be seen year by year. 

So far the second method of meeting the difficulty 
of balancing supply with demand for hill flocks 
better conservation of grass and clover—has not 
been mentioned. In wet hill areas the traditional 
methods of haymaking often result in hay of poor 
quality, yet the spread of more efficient methods is 
extremely slow. Driving through any high rainfall 
district of England and Wales, it is rare to see the 
tripod in use, yet there are many parts of Scotland 
where this sight is common and similar devices are 
almost universal in countries like Austria. In the 
same way silage making on hill farms is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. An adequate supply of 
good hav and silage would do much to cushion the 
effect of any failure of the growth of herbage to 
keep pace with the needs of the flock and to help 
the pregnant ewe through the hungry gap. Why hill 
farmers in genera! do not adopt these methods is 
not really known. There is much speculation; some 
say it is a question of labour, yet this can hardly be 
true because traditional haymaking under high rain- 
fall can make very, very high demands on labour: 
others say that the cause is lack of suitable education 
and advice—this may be partially true—but the 
means of obtaining them is there if they are used. 
Still others claim that these techniques are not wholly 
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News and Comment 


PERSONAL 

Births 

Jones.—On April 23rd, 1959, at the maternity 
hospital, Guernsey, to Jean, wife of W. Alun Jones. 
M.R.C.V.S., a Gaughter, sister for Tina. 

Mackay.—On April 24th, 1959, at General Pope 
Hospital, Helmesdale, Sutherland, to Marion, wife 
of Lieut. J. W. Mackay, B.V.M.S., M.R.C.V.S., of the 
R.A.V.C. Depot, Melton Mowbray, a daughter, 
Anne Isobel. 


UNIVERSITY NEWS 

Glasgow 

A post-graduate clinical course will be neld at the 
veterinary hospital of the University of Glasgow 
Veterinary School from October Sth to 9th (inclusive). 
Further information may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary, Post-graduate Clinical Course, 
Veterinary Hospital, Bearsden Road, Bearsden. 
Glasgow. 


ARMY VETERINARY AND REMOUNT SERVICES 


Brigadier A. G. Ralston relinquished the appoint- 
ment of Director Army Veterinary and Remount 
Services on the expiry of his tenure at the end of 
April, 1959. Brigadier Ralston served for 33 years, 
seeing active service on the North West Frontier of 
India and throughout World War II in India and 
Burma. 

The immense task of fighting a “ rearguard action ” 
for the survival of the Corps was one of his major 
problems, and in spite of ill health his patient logic 


and ability to state a case clearly, persuaded the 
War Office to grant a promised security for the 
future of the Corps. 

Ali members of the Corps past, present, and future 
owe him a great debt of gratitude. 

The new Director is Brigadier J. Clabby, 0.B.E. 
Brigadier Clabby was commissioned in 1933 and 
served on the North West Frontier of India before 
the war. 

He took a veterinary hospital to Greece in March, 
1941, being awarded the M.B.E. before departure. 
Almost immediately the unit was captured and Major 
Clabby (as he then was) spent four years as a prisoner 
of war. 

Aft.r the war there were tours of duty in India 
and in the Canal Zone, after which as a Lieutenant- 
Colonel he settled down in U.K. with two spells as 
Commandant of the R.A.V.C. Training Centre and 
Depot (May, 1949-April, 1951 and July, 1953- 
Deceinber, 1954), and one as Assistant Director, 
Army Veterinary and Remount Services, the War 
Office, May, 1951-July, 1953. 

For service in the Far East he was awarded the 
O.B.E. in 1958. He became Commandant, R.A.V.C. 
Training Centre and Depot, for the third time in his 
career in September, 1958, and held the appointment 
until April, 1959, when he assumed his present 
position. 

IN PARLIAMENT 
Brucellosis melitensis 

Sir G. WiLts (April 22nd) asked the Minister of 

Agriculture what number of outbreaks of Brucellosis 
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suited to the needs of the hill farm, a statement which 
may well be true of silage making, but one that 
is difficult to accept for haymaking techniques. What 
is certain is that it is high time someone established 
by a survey or other means the true reason for this 
failure to make the best use by conservation of keep 
when it is plentiful to fill gaps when the flocks are 
suffering from want. 


The Introduction of New Techniques 

The introduction of these methods and techniques 
into farming practice is not a simple task. As the 
scientist makes available more knowledge about hill 
soils, provides better strains of grasses and clovers, 
and improved methods of conservation, the results 
obtainable will continue to grow in value; but at the 
same time the knowledge and skill required to achieve 
these results will grow with even greater pace; the 
rewards of success will be high but the cost of failure 
even higher. The educational standards of the 


farmer must rise with the greater precision and cost 
of the techniques at his disposal. This is partly a 
sociological problem which only a Welshman can 
answer for Wales and a Scot for Scotland, but I 
would leave with you this question: “Is the present 





organisation of hill farming, consisting as it does of 
many small, independent units, one which will pro- 
vide a career and a future for the man who has the 
ability to understand modern developments and the 
determination and ambition to undertake the course 
of training necessary if he is to make use of them?” 
There is a wealth of ability in the Welsh hill folk. 
they are to be found in every part of the Common- 
wealth where grass grows and there are sheep to feed 
on it, pioneering as large-scale farmers, as advisory 
officers, and as research workers; but is the stock 
so good that you can continually select for expor* 
the able, the determined, and the ambitious, when 
you need these qualities to an ever-increasing degree 
in your own valleys and hills? 

In the next lecture I hope to deal with some of 
the particular nutritional problems which affect 
sheep; to consider then the nutrition of cattle and 
pigs; to discuss certain broad principles in our 
approach to animal health and examine some of the 
major diseases from which our flocks and herds 
suffer. Finally, if time permits, to make some men- 
tion of that nowadays highly specialised but import- 
ant farm animal, the domestic fowl. 


Sir William Slater’s second Share-Jones lecture 
will be published next week. 
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melitensis have occurred since the Brucellosis Meli- 
tensis Order, 1940; in how many cases slaughter was 
ordered; what was the last occasion such an order 
was made; and what was the number of animals 
involved in cach of the cases. 

Mr. Hare: Including the one originally discovered 
in May, 1940, 62 cases of Brucellosis melitensis have 
beca confirmed to date. Compulsory slaughter took 
place on 41 occasions. On the first two occasions 
the affected animals, and those that had been in 
contact with them, were slaughtered. Since early in 
1942 the general policy was to slaughter only the 
affected animals, and this continued until November, 
1956. Thereafter it was decided that compulsory 
slaughter could not be justified. 

Sir G. Witts (April 22nd) asked the Minister 
whether an effective vaccine is now available in this 
country for the inoculation of cows against Brucel- 
losis melitensis. 

Mr. Hare: There is no vaccine available here, 
nor do I know of any available abroad, specifically 
for the protection of cattle against infection with 
Brucellosis melitensis. 


Meat 


Mrs. SiaTer (April 23rd) asked the Minister if 
he is yet in a position to state when further regula- 
tions are to be introduced on the staining of meat 
unfit for human consumption. 

Mr. JoHN Hare: I cannot add to the reply I gave 
to my hon. Friend the Member for Bristol, West 
(Mr. Robert Cooke) on April 9th, when I said that 
proposals for new regulations were being prepared 
and would be sent to interested organisations for 
comment as soon as possible. It is too early to say 
when new regulations will be made. 

Mrs. SLATER: Does not the right hon. Gentleman 
think that there ought to be some urgency in this, 
in view of the need to safeguard people—not animals 
particularly but people—from possibly being sold 
meat unfit for human consumption, either in the raw 
or in made-up commodities? Will not the right hon. 
Gentleman see whether it can be speeded up in view 
of this danger? 

Mr. Hare: [ do not entirely disagree with the 
hon. Lady. We have to look at this with a sense 
of proportion. The sale of unfit meat or khacker 
meat for human consumption is prohibited by the 
Food and Drugs Act, 1955. I have no information 
availaole to me that local authorities are not enforc- 
ing that Act. 


Erratum 


With regard to the illustrated account of the Royal 
opening of the R.V.C. Field Station, which was published 
last week, we are asked to say that in the photograph on 
page 349 Mr. E. L. W. Davies, a principal of the firm of 
architects who designed the buildings, is seen with Her 
Majesty, and not Sir Charles Lovatt Evans as stated. We 
tender our apologies to these gentlemen. 


Corticosteroids in Veterinary Medicine 


With reference to this paper, published last week, we 
are asked to add one further Reference. It is: — 
Wtson, C. D. (1958). Personal communication. 
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A BREEDING RECORD ? 

A record is claimed for a Middle White sow at 
Long Eaton, Derbyshire, whose most recent litter 
brings her total progeny to 139, all but 2 of which 
have been reared. The 7-year-old sow is claimed 
to have broken the previous record of 122 piglets 
from 10 litters set up by a Wessex sow on a Windsor 
farm in 1949, 

R.C.V.S. DAY 

Members are requested to make early application 
for places at the functions on R.C.V.S. Day, June 
2nd, 1959. 

The Service in the Queen’s Chapel of the Savoy 
commences at 11.30 a.m. and is followed by the 
luncheon in the Savoy Hotel at 12.30 for 1.00 p.m. 
The annual general meeting is to be held at 3.45 p.m.. 
followed by tea and an exhibition at the College. 

Tickets for the luncheon are three guineas per 
head and applications should be made to the 
Registrar together with a cheque for the appropriate 
amount. In making application members are 
requested to inform the Registrar of the names of 
their guests, in order to assist in seating arrangements. 


R.C.V.S. COUNCIL ELECTION 
The Registrar wishes to remind all members of 
the profession that voting papers for the forthcoming 
Council Election must be received at the College by 
Tuesday, May 19th, 1959. 


THE WILLIAM HUNTING AWARDS 

As our readers may remember, these Awards 
were instituted in January, 1956, to commemorate 
the name of William Hunting by encouraging 
clinicians to submit papers to THE VETERINARY 
Recorv. It was always Hunting’s endeavour, as 
shown in many of his leading articles when he was 
Editor of this journal, to print the maximum number 
of clinical contributions so that practical knowledge 
- experience would be recorded and not lost sight 
of. 

The William Hunting Awards fall into two classes : 
the first is open to all veterinary surgeons in private 
practice, and the secend is for younger members of 
the profession less than five years qualified. The 
winners for 1958 are as follows: Class I, Mr. T. 


“ Observations on some Aspects of Obstetrics in the 
Ewe ” (Vet. Rec. 70. 952); Class 2, Mr. C. M. Gould. 
M.A., B.SC., M.R.C.V.S., whose paper was entitled 
“Infectious White Scour in Calves” (Vet. Rec. 70. 
697). 

We ccngratulate each of these gentlemen on the 
distinction he has won; the Awards take the form 
of an inscribed silver medal, and a cheque. 


COMPENSATION FOR LAND 

Mr. Harold Watkinson has announced in Parlia- 
ment the introduction of a scheme for making 
advance payments of compensation to landowners 
and tenants whose land is required for the trunk and 
special roads programme. 

Under the new scheme any person having a free- 
hold, tenancy, or other interest in land which entitles 
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him to compensation may apply for an advance pay- 
ment aS soon as entry has been taken, or earlier if it 
is negessary for him to incur expenditure before he 
can -give entry; for example, to buy another house. 
The amount of the advance will be, at the Ministry’s 
discretion, up to 90 per cent. of the compensation 
agreed. If the compensation has not been agreed the 
advance may be based upon an estimate. 

Requests for advances should be made to the 
district valuer. If the compensation exceeds £100 
it is advisable for the application to be made through 
a solicitor, and if the land is mortgaged the consent 
of the mortgagee must also be obtained. 


THE BRX CLUB 
Dr. A. S. King, honorary secretary, writes:— 


Absent friends may be interested to hear that the 
thirteenth annual dinner of the BRX Club was held 
at the Royal Veterinary College on April 4th with 
the President, Professor C. W. Ottaway, in the chair. 
The guest of honour was Dr. W. B. Muir who was 
a lecturer at the R.V.C. during the war, and the Club 
also welcomed two past guests of honour, Professor 
Amoroso and Professor McCunn. Fifty-nine sat 
down to dinner. Thanks to the enterprise of the 
treasurer. Miss Benton, and to the courtesy of the 
R.V.C. an excellent meal was enjoyed in convivial 
surroundings. Speeches were made by the President, 
the guest of honour, and by Mr. R. H. Furniss who 
replied to the guest of honour on behalf of the Club. 
The next annual dinner will be held on April 2nd, 
1960. The Club hopes to collect “ historical relics ~ 
of the early days between 1940 and 1948; and any 
member of the Club possessing photographs or other 
objects of interest recalling student life or the BRX 
Home Guard is asked: to send them to Mr. Tom 
Groves, 60, Manchester Road, Wilmslow, Cheshire. 

The BRX Club was founded in 1946. It got its 
name from the shoulder flash of the Berkshire Regi- 
ment because the founder members had all belonged 
to the Berkshire Home Guard during the war either 
as staff or students of the Royal Veterinary College. 
The original object was to hold an annual reunion 
dinner, but after a year or two the military con- 
nexions diminished and the Club began to serve more 
as a reminder for those who had spent their student 
life in “exile” at Sonning and Streatley during the 
war years. Practically all of the 230 members 
graduated between 1942 and 1948. Any member 
may, however, invite 2 guests to join the Club pro- 
vided they were once members of the R.V.C. The 
Club has no constitution and acts entirely informally. 


OESTROGENS IN LIVESTOCK FATTENING 

The following joint announcement has just been 
made by the -Agricultural Departments in Great 
Britain. 

Stilboestrol and hexoestrol, the substances used 
to promote fattening of livestock whether by implan- 
tation in the animal or by inclusion in feeding-stuffs. 
are potent drugs which act primarily on the repro- 
ductive organs. There is no apparent risk of damage 
to the animals when the drugs are used on beasts 
intended for slaughter, in the dosages recommended 
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by the manufacturers. When animals change hands 
it is always possible, however, that they may be 
treated more than once, and overdosing might lead 
to some undesirable side-effects and possibly render 
the meat less attractive, although not dangerous to 
the consumer. But since oestrogens will in certain 
circumstances cause sterility, the use of these sub- 
stances on animals not intended for slaughter is to be 
avoided. Above all, farmers should ensure in their 
own interests not only that breeding stock are not 
implanted with stilboestrol or hexoestrol, but also 
that in no circumstances are feeding-stuffs containing 
these hormones fed to them. 

These substances can have a serious toxic effect 
on man when small amounts are swallowed or even 
inhaled and attention is drawn to the dangers of 
home mixing of these materials with other feeding- 
stuffs on the farm. Great care should be taken with 
all ocstrogen-containing substances. 

The results of experiments so far obtained indicate 
that the risk of the contamination of pastures through 
synthetic oestrogens excreted by animals is not 
serious, but until the results have been confirmed, the 
Agricultural Research Council cannot positively 
assert that there is no risk. 


COMING EVENTS 
May 

6th (Wed.). Annuar General Meeting of the 
B.S.A.V.A. Midland Region at the Queen’s Hotel. 
Birmingham, 2.15 p.m. 
Annual General Meeting of the South-East Mid- 
lands Veterinary Association at Franklin’s Gardens 
Hotel, Northampton, 7.30 p.m. 

7th (Thurs.). Annual General Meeting of the Central 
Veterinary Society at the Royal Veterinary College. 
Camden Town, N.W.1, 6 p.m. 

8th (Fri.). Annual General Meeting of the Midland 
Counties Veterinary Association at Avoncroft 
Cattle Breeders Ltd., Avoncroft College, Stoke 
Prior, Bromsgrove, Worcs., 2.30 p.m. 

th (Sat.). Meeting of the B.S.A.V.A. Southern 
Region at the Royal Hotel, Winchester, 7.30 p.m. 

12th (Tues). Meeting of the East Midlands Division 
at the University School of Agriculture, Sutton 
Bonington, 2.15 p.m. 

13th (Wed.). General Meeting of the Lancashire 
Veterinary Asscciation at Booth’s Café, 5, Fisher- 
gate, Preston, 2.30 p.m. . 
Spring Meeting of the Eastern Counties Veterinary 
Society at the Angel Hotel, Bury St. Edmunds. 
Annual General Meeting of the West of Scotland 
Division in the Grand Hotel, Sauchiehall Street, 
Glasgow, 2.30 p.m. 

15th (Fri.). Dance of the V.V.B.F. Ladies’ Guild 
Eastern Counties Division at the Guildhall, Cam- 
bridge, 8 p.m. 
Meeting of the B.V.A. Welsh Branch at Aberyst- 
wyth. 

21st (Thurs.). Annua! General Meeting of the Society 
of Practising Veterinary Surgeons in the Midland 
Hotel, Manchester, 2.30 p.m. 
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June 
2nd (Tues.). R.C.V.S. Day. 


3rd and 4th (Wed. and Thurs.). Quarterly Meetings 
of Council of the R.C.V.S. 


4th (Thurs.). Meeting of the Western Counties Vet- 
erinary Association at the Rougemont Hotel, 
Exeter, 2.30 p.m. 


ADDRESSES OF DISEASE INFECTED PREMISES 
The list given below indicates, first the county in which 
are situated the premises on which disease has been con- 
firmed, followed by the postal address and date of outbreak. 
Anthrax 
Ayr. Longhill Farm, Crosshill, Maybole (Apr. 22). 
Inverness. Balnabual Farm, Croy, Gollanfield (Apr. 23). 
Kirkcudbright. Barclosh Farm, Dalbeattie (Apr. 23). 
Renfrew. Waterlee Farm, Houston, Johnstone (Apr. 23). 
“er Mickley Farm, Ternhill, Market Drayton (Apr. 
— Clenry Farm, Castle Kennedy, Stranraer (Apr. 


Wits, Lypgate Farm, Kington Langley, Chippenham 
r. 22). 


(Ap 
Fowl Pest 
&éssex Pond Park, Felstead, Dunmow (Apr. 21); Wood- 
side, Great Parndon, Harlow; Bettydene, Station Avenue, 
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Wickford (Apr. 22); The Paddock, Cranfield Park Road 
Wickford; Layland, Downham, Wickford (Apr. 24). 

Herts. The Paddock, Anchor Lane, Wadesmill, Ware 
(Apr. 23). 

Lancs. Azalea Poultry Farm, Martin Lane, Burscough 
Ormskirk (Apr. 21). 

Northampton, Hayden Road Allotments, Rushden (Ap: 
21); Abden Road Allotments, Rushden (Apr. 24). 

Surrey. The Garth, New Chapel Road, Lingfield (Ap: 
22); Paris Farm, Lingfield (Apr. 24). 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease 
Hants. Bentworth Lodge, Alton (Apr. 25). 


Swine Fever 


Devon. Handsford Farm, Chawleigh, Chulmleigh (Apr 
21); Hospital Farm, Exminster, Exeter (Apr. 24). 

Dorset. Kingston Farm, Winterbourne Abbas, Dorcheste: 
* ; 


Flints. Highfield Hall, Northrop, Mold (Apr. 24). 

Gloucs. Home Farm, Boddington, Cheltenham (Apr. 21) 

Lancs. Hill Farm, Dutton, Preston Brook, Warrington 
(Apr. 24). é 

Norfolk. Allotment, Marsham, Norwich (Apr. 21). 

Salop. Frankton Hall, Whittington, Oswestry (Apr. 24) 

Somerset. Higher Bere, Chapel Farm, Crewkerne (Ap! 
24). 

Sussex. Cuttingly, Hophurst Hill, Crawley Down, Crawley 
(Apr. 22). 


Letters to the Editor 


The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent the 
personal opinions of the writer only and their publication does not 
imply endorsement by the B.V.A. 


Game Eradication 


Sir,—I ask to be allowed to refer to Dr. A. M. 
Harthoorn’s letter in your issue of March 2st, 
because the subject is important and because Dr. 
Harthoorn, in his commendable enthusiasm for 
economic management of game, appears to oppose 
destruction of such wild animals under any other 
circumstances; and in this I think he is wrong. I 
wish to keep personalities out of the discussion as 
much as possible, but I venture to remark that I 
have been a member of the Fauna Preservation 
Society for very many years, and it is because I am 
just as keen as Dr. Harthoorn on game preservation 
that I wish to see tsetse eradicated as quickly as 
possible from as many places as possible, iN order 
‘that game may be left more in peace in an age of 
rapid human multiplication and even more rapid 
land development. 

Good land usage, by which one generally means 
good farming methods, may be the best way of con- 
trolling tsetse flies. but it is also the way that makes 
land unsuitable for game. My own farm is, I hope, 
an example of good land usage and is, in addition, 
a nature sanctuary; but I have only duiker and 
steenbok where formerly there were sable, kudu, 
water buck, reed buck, and zebra. The only well- 
occupied land on which game can be expected to 
survive in large numbers are the great cattle ranches, 
several of which are more than 100,900 acres in 
extent. The locality I had particularly in mind when 
in my letter, published in your issue of January 10th. 
I referred to a “ particularly intensive and distasteful 
game destruction campaign,” is the valley of the 


Mkwasini, a tributary of the Sabi River, in the 
extreme south-east of Southern Rhodesia. Spread 
of tsetse from a great belt in Portuguese East Africa 
has been inexorable, and the Mkwasini valley is a 
corridor along which it may move into great cattle 
ranches where there is also much game. In the 
valley were large herds of buffalo, and the intensive 
game destruction campaign had as its aim the turning 
of a good feeding ground for tsetse into a food-free 
barrier. I repeat that African game can only be 
preserved indefinitely where tsetse flies are absent 
(if otherwise. why did the Union of South Africa 
spend an enormous sum to rid, by aerial spraying. 
the Zululand National Parks from tsetse?); and if 
the destruction of 40 buffaloes in a month—which 
was the duration of the campaign—has helped to 
rreserve the freedom from tsetse which these great 
ranches enjoy, then it was fully justified. 

The Director of the S. Rhodesia Department of 
Tsetse and Trypanosomiasis Control and Reclama- 
tion came only recently from East Africa where he 
held a similar post, and he hates game destruction. 
and is using all the other tried methods of control 
mentioned by Dr. Harthoorn; so I would ask that 
criticism of what is being done to combat tsetse in 
Southern Rhodesia be restrained at any rate for 
another two or three years. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. E. HORNBY. 
Poole Farm, 
Hartley, 
S. Rhodesia. 


April 19th, 1959. 
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Skin Graft as an Aid to Intestinal Anastomosis 
Sir—While in agreement with D. G. Lewis on 
the advantages of sealing the anastomosis stitch line, 
and in agreement with L. W. Hall and M. C. G. 
Littlewort that there is little evidence to support the 
need for the elaborate and complicated skin graft 
procedure used and advised by Armistead, I do not 
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agree that the reinforcing of the suture line with 
omentum provides the simplest or best method. 
The procedure I favour and advise is as follows: 
make a half turn of one end of the bowel on its long 
axis, and a half turn of the other end in the opposite 
direction so that the points of mesenteric attach- 
ment of each portion are so turned (from opposite 
directions) that they meet ventrally. (See Figs. 1 


and 2.) When the bowel is united in this situation 
the cut edges of the mesentery conveniently drape the 
union so that a few stitches complete the procedure. 
(See Fig. 3.) 

It is my custom to stitch the bowel by the Michell 
Hunner method or by the simple cross stitch 











Fic. 4. 


illustrated in Fig. 4. This has the merit of giving 
excellent approximation, everting the wound edges 
(so preventing constriction) and facilitating union 
when there is disparity in the size of the lumen, e.g. 
anastomosing the ileum to the descending colon. 

I can submit little comparative evidence in support 
of this method except that it has found favour over 
others for some 25 years. 

Yours faithfully, 
JAMES SPREULL. 
Department of Veterinary Surgery. 
University of Edinburgh. 


[Professor Spreull’s letter was offered for publica- 
tion on March 11th. The time needed for preparing 
the illustrations has caused the intervening delay.— 
Editor | 


Osteodystrophy in Siamese Kittens 

Sir—-I noted with interest the arttcle by Henderson 
and Keywood on the subject of osteodystrophy in 
Siamese kittens (Vet. Rec. 71. 317). 

In December, 1952, in a letter to the Editor, I 
recorded a condition, similar in many respects to 
the above, which I had seen in Siamese kittens in 
South Africa, and Pamela Reynolds previously 
recorded something similar in Canada. Major 
Hamilton Kirk, in a letter at this time, considered 
the condition to be one of osteogenesis imperfecta. 

My own experience differs from that of Henderson 
and Keywood in that recovery was very rapid; this 
may have been due to the fact that I had no case 
involving fracture of the spinal bones. The cats I 
saw, too, had access to plenty of milk, though it is 
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true that some individuals had a distaste for it. 

The constant factor in all these cases seems to be 
a diet of raw muscle meat. I do not think vitamin 
A or D deficiency has any influence in producing 
this osteodystrophic condition, and Dr. Scott’s experi- 
mental work (I think not yet published, but presented 
to the B.S.A.V.A. Congress) would seem to bear this 
out. I would confirm that there does not appear, 
in the few cases involved, to be any hereditary factor 
implicated. 

An interesting syndrome, not recorded in my letter 
of 1952, was the development of a depraved appetite 
in some of the adult cats kept on the meat diet. A 
female passed more than a yard of thick, knotted 
string (taken from a parcel) in her faeces, while a 
male used for stud purposes constantly stole runner 
beans from the kitchen and was observed on two 
occasions devouring cotton dish washers left in the 
sink. The additien of crumbled dog biscuit to the 
diet appeared to cure this. so it would seem that 
some shortage of fibre gave rise to a hunger for 
bulky if unusual food. 

The question is raised whether the Siamese cat 
has, perhaps, naturally slightly more hyperactive 
condition of the thyroid than the normal cat, and is 
consequently more sensitive to imbalances of calcium 
and other minerals, and that this gives rise to the 
well-known Siamese temperament. A comparative 
experiment with Siamese and ordinary cats on osteo- 
dystrophic-producing diets might be revealing. 

Yours faithfully, 
P. N. HUMPHREYS. 
11, Abbey Road, 
Cwmbran, 
Mon. 
April \8th, 1989. 


Sir,—We notice with interest that Messrs. G. L. B. 
Henderson and E. K. Keywood have now published 
an account of the signs of a skeletal dystrophy in 
four Siamese kittens observed in clinical practice 
(Vet. Rec. 71. 317-8). 

A major research programme including a study of 
mineral deficiencies on natural and synthetic diets 
has been under way for several years in our labora- 
tories. We would therefore be glad to hear of any 
further clinical cases of skeletal and other nutritional 
dystrophies in cats, and greatly appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of examining post-mortem material fixed, for 
preference, in 10 per cent. formalin. 

With regard to Messrs. Henderson and Keywood’s 
paper we would like to make the following observa- 
tions : — 

The histological findings mentioned were appar- 
ently those reported by ourselves to Mr. Henderson 
and were based on the examination of one carcase 
which we received 14 days post mortem. Our report 
by itself would hardly seem to justify their sugges- 
tion of hyperactivity of the thyroid in the clinical 
condition unless it was demonstrated by accurate 
observations on the functioning of the gland using 
151 or by studies of the hasal metabolic rate. Meta- 
bolic studies on cats fed a meat diet are now in 
progress. 

“ Adenopathy.” so-called, of the thyroid of new- 
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born kittens appears to us to be the entirely norma! 
state of the gland at this age. 

We are unable to account for the basis for the 
suggested treatment, bi-weekly injections of vitamin 
B,, to maintain appetite, since we have observed a 
raised haemoglobin concentration and P.C.V. in cats 
fed on meat compared with values for cats fed a 
mixed stock diet. Moreover, analyses and experi- 
ments show there is not a deficiency of the vitamin 
B group in raw meat. A curious feature of the con- 
dition observed by us is that appetite is well main- 
tained and the kittens appear to be “ well nourished ” 
from the amount of fat present and the excellent 
coat even when growth has ceased for some time 
and they are dying. In this respect we have noted 
that Ca deficiency due to Ca/P imbalance is dis- 
tinguished from many other dietary deficiencies in 
the cat. This may well account for the fact that the 
underlying nutritional disturbance to which we have 
drawn attention on a number of occasions (Proc. 
Nutr. Soc., 1958; J. Physiol., 1959; B.S.A.V.A. 2nd 
Annual Congress, 1959, etc.) has for so long been 
overlooked or misinterpreted. 

Yours faithfully, 
Royal Veterinary College, M. G. SCOTT. 

Royal College Street, 

London, N.W 1. 
PATRICIA P. SCOTT, 
J. P. GREAVES. 
Royal Free Hospital School of Medicine, 
8, Hunter Street, 
London, W.C.1. 
April 24th, 1959. 


Sir,—During 1953-4 I treated a series of 5 Siamese 
kittens showing a syndrome in many respects similar 
to that observed by Messrs. Henderson and Keywood. 
X-ray examinations showed similar changes, but 
marked scoliosis was present in 2 cases. 

Clinically, the following differences were noted: 
paresis was present only when accompanied by hind- 
leg fracture; paraplegia and urinary complications 
were absent. Eventual recovery occurred in all cases, 
and all animals are in normal health to date. 

The diet varied from case to case. Of 2 litter 
sisters one would drink only water, but the other, 
more severely affected one would drink milk, so also 
would the other 4, although all seemed to be more 
partial to water. 

I considered this condition to be hereditary and 
in view of this assumption, all animals were later 
sterilised. 

All the kittens were very highly strung, all showed 
muscular tremors, and one of the sisters would 
develop a convulsion at the sight of a stranger. 

Treatment consisted of 1 to 2 tcaspoonfuls daily 
of Crooke’s Collo-Cal D (high potency), plus a varied 
diet and a little Bemax added to food. Three cases 
were given } gr. parathyroid extract daily for a week. 

Yours faithfully, 
OLWEN D. JAMES. 
13, Australia Road, 
Gabalfa, 
Cardiff. 
April 2\st, 1959. 





